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Motes of Recent Exposition, 


Ir seems as though we should have to revise our 


estimate of Herod. What is our estimate?. |... 


@ + ba 
The Herod of our infantile imagination is a 
composition. It is a creature that is scarcely 
human, compiled from the criminal: record’ of the 


whole family. It is a sort of ogre | ho massacres 


the babes of Bethlehem, to whose table the head | 
‘charger, who | 


of John the Baptist is brought it 
stretches forth his hands to vex certain. os ae 
Church, who kills James the brother of Jo 


the sword, who, ‘because he saw i i pleaded the _ 
Jews,’ proceeds further to‘take Peter also, and whose | 


proper and exquisitely hideous end is to be eaten of 


worms and give up the ghost. We must revise that. 


And more than that. We must revise our 
estimate of one of the Herods who go to make 
up that picture. 
must revise our estimate of Herod Antipas. Dr. 
Verrall has sent an article to the Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies on ‘Christ before Herod.’ He has 
made an independent study of what we call the 
trial of Christ by Herod, and of all that is said 
about the relation of Herod to Christ elsewhere 
in the Gospels. And he comes to the conclusion 
that Herod was never anything but friendly 
towards Christ, friendly and even deferential, and, 
in particular, that there never was such a thing as 
a trial before Herod. 
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tion with him: wherever he went, 
| Jerusalem. He could not carry it into Jerusalem. 
For Pilate was ruler in Jerusalem, and it was not 


Dr. A. W. Vérrall says that we | 


Dr. Verrall says that there never was a trial 
before Herod, and never could have been. For 
Herod had no jurisdiction in Jerusalem. He had 
jurisdiction in Galilee, it is said, though even that 
is a mistranslation in our Authorized Version. 
What: St. Luke (23”) says is that Jesus was from 
the ‘dominion of Herod. He does not say that 
He belonged unto Herod’s jurisdiction, which 
might, mean.that Herod could carry that jurisdic- 


even into 


in his power, even if he had been willing, to allow 
any man to occupy the position of judge in Jeru- 
salem, or shift to any other man’s shoulders his 
own responsibility, for a judgment. 


~ 


This simple but irremovable circumstance is 
enough of itself to end the idea of a trial before 
Herod. Pilate did not send Jesus to Herod for 
judgment; he sent Him simply for examination. 
He wanted to get at the facts of the case. He 
learned that Jesus was of Galilee, part of the 
dominion of Herod. It was probable, then, that 
Herod knew something about Him, or at least 
that he would be able to elicit such information 
regarding Him as would make it easier for Pilate 
to pass judgment. He therefore sent Him to 
Herod. And he sent some of His accusers with 


Him. 
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Dr. Verrall says that the historical representa- 
tions of Jesus before Herod are altogether wrong. 
In Jerusalem Herod was a private person. He 
was perhaps lodged in the very building in which 
Pilate held his court. When Jesus came to him 
it was still early morning. In whatever condition 
it was customary for him to spend a private 
morning in his lodging, in that condition Jesus 
and His accusers found him. 


But if the visit was not an official one, it was 
a visit of much interest to Herod. For a long 
time he had desired to see Jesus, and he hoped 
to see some miracle done by Him. It was not 
vulgar curiosity. It was not mere savage delight 
in the marvellous. Herod was a religious man. 
There was a time when he had heard John gladly, 
and he had done many things which John bade 
him do, going out of his way to do them. Now 
when at last he came face to face with Jesus he 
was deeply disappointed in Him. For not only 
did Jesus refuse to work a miracle before him, 
He even refused to reply to one of the many 
questions which he put to Him.. He was deeply 
disappointed, but Dr. Verrall does not believe for 
a moment that he expressed his disappointment 


in contemptuous abuse of Jesus. 


Certainly it is said that Herod with his men of 
war set Him at nought and mocked Him and 
arrayed Him in a gorgeous robe. But Dr. Verrall 
does not believe that that statement represents 
the facts. For, in the first place, Herod could 
not have had men of war with him. He could 
scarcely have had any very imposing bodyguard 
in Jerusalem, far less troops or ‘armies,’ as the 
Greek word literally signifies. He could scarcely 
have had more than one or two soldiers in waiting. 
Dr. Verrall thinks it possible that St. Luke’s word 
means no more than that. And if so, we must 
see that we do not put more into it. 


But it is said that Herod set Him at nought, 
This Dr. Verrall calls a ‘dexterous modification’ 
of the meaning on the part of the Authorized 


translators to suit the prevalent idea. He believes 
that what Luke actually says is that Herod ‘ thought 
nothing of Him’—that is to say, as a political 
prisoner. But again, it is added that he mocked 
Him. And again Dr. Verrall says that it is a 
mistranslation. What St. Luke says is that Herod 
jested—not at Him, but at z¢; that is to say, at 
the whole absurdity of making this man out to be 
a dangerous enemy of the Empire. 


But once more, it is said that he arrayed Him in 
Was not that in mockery? For 
was it not a royal robe? And was it not put on in 
derision of His claim to be King of the Jews? It 
was not, says Dr. Verrall, exactly a royal robe, but 


a gorgeous robe. 


it was a robe worthy of a king. And it was put on 
Him in all seriousness, that Herod might testify to 
his own reverence for Jesus, and at the same time 
enable Pilate to understand more unmistakably 
than any message that might be carried to him the 
estimate which he had formed of His character and 
His claims. 


Dr. Verrall’s translation of the whole passage is, 
‘But Herod “with his forces” thought him not 
important, and jested thereupon, and, having 
clothed him with fine apparel, sent him back to 
Pilate.’ 


oe 


Professor Paul Haupt of Baltimore is a great 
Orientalist. He astonished the Congress of Orient- 
alists held at Copenhagen in 1908, by arguing that 
Jesus was not a Jew. He repeated his argument at 
Oxford in the end of the year, in a paper which he 
read at the Congress of Religions. And now, 
after full reflexion, and after having the benefit 
of the frank criticism of both these learned 
Congresses, he publishes an article in the Open 
Court for April 1909 on ‘The Aryan Ancestry of 
Jesus,’ in which he repeats his argument and 
endeavours to strengthen it by many forbidding 
footnotes. He declares that Jesus was not a Jew 
but a Persian, not a Semite at all but an Indo- 
European like ourselves. 
produces ? 


What are the proofs he 
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In the first place, he is quite sure that Jesus was 
born at Nazareth, and not at Bethlehem. The 
‘tradition’ that Jesus was a descendant of David 
and born at Bethlehem he dismisses easily as ‘not 
original,’ and finds the evidence in Jn 741. He 
says that the Census referred to in the Third 
Gospel took place in 7 a.p., ‘that is, at least 
eleven years after the Nativity.’ And he approves 
of Wellhausen, who begins his translation of the 
First Gospel with the third chapter. The first two 
chapters, he says, with the Davidic genealogy of 
Joseph, the Virgin Birth, the star of Bethlehem, 
the wise men from the East, the flight into Egypt, 
and the slaughter of the innocents, are simply not 
worth considering. 


Now, if Jesus was born at Nazareth, Dr. Haupt’s 
argument is that He was not a Jew, because the 
inhabitants of Galilee were not Jews at the time 
He was born there. 
Galilee. 
cabeus had transferred them all to Jerusalem. It 


Once there had been Jews in 
But in the year 164 B.c., Simon Mac- 


is true that in the year 103 B.c., Simon’s grandson 
Aristobulus had gone to Galilee, and had forced 
the inhabitants to adopt circumcision and the 
Mosaic Law. And from that time forth the 
But to be Jews 
A negro 


Galileans were Jews by religion. 
by religion is not to be Jews by race. 
who joins the Church of England, says Dr. Haupt, 
The Galileans 
became Jews by religious profession, but the very 


does not become an Anglo-Saxon. 


speech of a man like Simon Peter ‘bewrayed’ his 
non-Jewish extraction. 


Where, then, did the Galileans come from, and 
who were the ancestors of Jesus? They came 
from Assyria, says Professor Haupt. They were 
descendants of those colonists whom Tiglath- 
Pileser 1v. and Sargon 1. had sent to Galilee after 
the inhabitants had been deported to Assyria in 
738 B.c. They were accordingly called /ureans, 


which is simply a corruption of Assyrians. 


But if they were Assyrians, were they not 


Semites? No, Dr. Haupt does not think they 


were Semites. At least they were not all Semites. 
For Sargon 11. relates that he deported the Median 
chief Deioces, ‘with his kinsmen,’ to Hamath. 
Now Hamath was the capital of Galilee. This is 
a discovery that Professor Haupt has made. And 
we may just as well express our belief that this 
discovery is the origin of the whole argument 


about the ancestry of Jesus. 


Hitherto it has been the universal opinion that 
Hamath was the royal city of the Hittites, and 
that it was situated on the Orontes in Northern 
Syria. But the boundary of Israel never reached 
so far north as the Orontes, and the names of the 
kings of Hamath mentioned in the Cuneiform 
Texts are not Hittite but Hebrew. 


the ancient capital of Galilee, and was to be found 


Hamath was 


at the famous hot springs half an hour to the south 
of Tiberias on the western shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. Professor Haupt’s conclusion is that the 
inhabitants of Galilee, or at least some portion of 
them, were descendants of Deioces and his kins- 
men. ‘It is extremely improbable,’ he says, ‘that 
Jesus was a son of David; it is at least as prob- 
able that He was a scion of Deioces or even a 
descendant of Spitam, the ancestor of Zoroaster.’ 


One of the first rules which the study of History 
has taught us is that there ought to be no surprises 
there. An event happens, like the crossing of the 
Channel by an aeroplane, which takes the world by 
surprise. But the world ought not to have been 
taken by surprise. 
chain of events. 
some one suddenly said, Go to, let us fly across the 
English Channel, but because many experimental 
failures had preceded this first 


A book has at last been written which 


That event was one of a long 
It came to pass, not because 


experimental 
success. 
explains our Lord’s resurrection from the dead by 
means of Psychology. If it is successful it is a 
greater event than the crossing of the Channel by 
an aeroplane. But we need not be surprised at it. 
There has been plenty of preparation. 


was bound to come who would at lastrun the risk 


Some man 
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of a deliberate attempt to explain the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead by telepathy. 


Origen led the way. ‘I am of opinion now,’ 
said Origen, ‘that the statements in this passage 
(1 Cor. 155!) contain some great and wonderful 
mysteries, which are beyond the grasp, not merely 
of the great multitude of ordinary believers, but 
even of those who are far advanced, and that in 
them the reason would be explained why our Lord 
did not show Himself, after His resurrection from 


the dead, in the same manner as before that event.’ 


But the first open encouragement seems to have 
been given by the present Warden of St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury. In the volume known by the 
title of Cambridge Theological Essays there is an 
essay by Dr. J. O. F. Murray, formerly Fellow and 
Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and now, 
as we have said, Warden of St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, in which the difficulties of belief in the 
resurrection are not belittled though the fact is 
affirmed; and in that essay there occur these 
significant words: ‘ The physical laws in obedience 
to which, the particular force by the operation of 
which, this result was attained, are at present 
unknown to us, and it is possible that they may 
remain unknown. No one can wish anything but 
God-speed to those who press onward in the hope 
that a fuller knowledge of the constitution of 
matter and a closer study of psychic phenomena 
may enable them in the end to lift the veil.’ This 
Then in 1907, 
Professor Kirsopp Lake of Leyden, laying down 
his pen at the end of an effort to estimate the 
historical value of the evidence for the resurrection, 
gave it as his opinion that the next stage of resur- 
rection criticism would be the study of the narrative 
in the light of psychical research. 


essay was published in 1905. 


- The book which opens that stage in the study 
of the resurrection is anonymous, and we know 
not who the author may be. He seems to be a 
clergyman of the Church of England. He is 
manifestly a student, both of Psychology and of 


the Gospels. He is well acquainted with the work 
of the Abbé Loisy, and recognizes at least its 
His book, of which the title is 
simply Resurrectio Christi (Kegan Paul ; 3s. 6d. net), 
For the 


theologian is more familiar with the progress of 


suggestiveness. 
is sure to take the theologian by surprise. 


aeronautics than with the progress of the science 
of Psychology. ; 


But if it is a surprise it need not be a disagree- 
able one. It is extremely probable that a great 
revolution is about to take place in our theological 
thinking. But the revolution is coming without 
For the study 


of Psychology has been made popular not by men 


the agony of previous revolutions. 


who welcome it as a new weapon in the warfare 
of Science and Religion, but by men, like Professor 
William James and Professor Albert Coe, who are 
not ashamed of their own personal faith in Christ 
and their conviction of the supernatural. The 
anonymous author of this book is a Christian. If 
he endeavours to explain the resurrection by the 
use of telepathy, he does so in order to get rid of 
its difficulties and establish its fact. 


Now, one of the most serious difficulties belonging 
to the narratives of the resurrection is the apparent 
discrepancy regarding the place or places in which 
our Lord appeared to His disciples. Did the 
appearances take place in Jerusalem or in Galilee ? 
St. Luke says Jerusalem, and he seems to exclude 
the possibility of Galilee. St. Matthew says Galilee, 
and rejects the appearance to apostles at Jerusalem. 
The author of this book holds that the contradiction 
is absolute. He holds that every attempt at 
reconciliation persuades its own ingenious author 
and no one else. But he claims that the contra- 
diction is one of the strongest supports of his own 
psychological explanation. 


For in actual fact, he says, the appearances all 
took place in Jerusalem. And yet those who say 
that they took place, or that some of them took 
place, in Galilee are not false witnesses. They or 
their informants actually saw them there. They 
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saw them there in vision. Not, however, in a 


subjective vision. Not in such a vision as could 
be called a mere hallucination. Let us admit that 
there were disciples in Galilee who believed that 
they saw Christ making Himself known to the 
Twelve assembled with them in Galilee, at the 
very time when the Twelve were actually in 
Jerusalem and were seeing Him there. Their 
belief was not a hallucination, it was an actual 
experience. It was due to the telepathic power 


possessed and exercised by Christ. 


When the 
resurrection took place, where were the disciples? 
It is probable, says our author, that they were in 
Galilee. They had gone back to their homes. 
They may not all have gone to their homes, but 
at least the majority had done so. 


But we must go back a little. 


It may be 
that the Twelve and some others were only on 
their way to Galilee, or were even in hiding quite 
close to Jerusalem. But, wherever they were 
when the resurrection took place, they had a 
vision. Or, to speak more psychologically, there 
was made upon them a subconscious impression. 
The effect of this subconscious impression upon 
some of them, upon those who were still within 
easy reach of Jerusalem, was to induce them to 
repair thither. For it was the purpose of Christ 
to ‘concentrate at Jerusalem the floating material 


which went to form His Church.’ 


When they repaired to Jerusalem, in obedience 
to this subconscious impression, the disciples had 
their visions of the risen Christ. Again, these 
visions were not mere dreams or begotten of an 
ardent desire to believe that their Master had risen 
from the dead. They were actual appearances to 
them of an actually risen Master. But they were 
made, not to their ordinary consciousness, but to 
their subliminal self. They were made to that 
subconsciousness which is as real and as reliable 
as consciousness, although it may not be so directly 


at command. 


At this time the rest of the disciples were in 


Galilee. They too had had their subconscious 
impression. But in their case the telepathic im- 
pulse had directed them to a mountain in Galilee. 
There they also were enabled to see the Lord. 
And not only the Lord Himself, but, as St. Matthew 
has it, the Lord surrounded with the Twelve, 
although the Twelve were at that very time in 
Jerusalem. For if the personality is strong enough, 
there is no limit to the impression which a telepathic 
force can make. In course of time these disciples 
also found their way back to Jerusalem. And when 
the Day of Pentecost arrived they were all with one 
accord in one place. For the purpose of these 
communications of the risen Lord was to recover 
them from their disappointment and prepare them 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost, on the reception 
of which they would be ready to go forth and make 


disciples of all the nations. 


But if the appearances of Christ to the disciples 
were subconscious, how were they able to recollect 
That 
they did recollect them, we know. We know how 


them when they returned to consciousness ? 


necessary it was that they should recollect them. 
For they were to become witnesses of the resurrec- 
The difficulty, says 
our author, simply points us to Pentecost. 


tion and of the power of it. 


The main feature of Pentecost on the human 
side was just this, that the subconsciousness of 
the believers came to the surface. ‘All that we 
know of Pentecost and its subsequent repetition 
in the exercise of spiritual gifts shows that Pentecost 
was simply the exhibition of subliminal activity 
by persons in a state of trance.’ Pentecost and 
its subsequent phenomena have certainly, as the 
author says, presented some difficulty to us. ‘The 
meaning of Pentecost and all that followed it 
is simply that the hidden memories of the disciples 
were then, by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
brought to the surface. They realized what they 
had seen and their hands had handled. And 
they were sent forth to the ends of the earth as 
witnesses of Christ and the resurrection from the 


dead. 
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The Preacbing of Doom. 


By THE Rev. J. M. E. 


Ir can scarcely be denied that in the pulpit of 
to-day there is a conspiracy of silence upon 
eschatology in general and upon its darker side in 
particular. When the present writer was timidly 
preaching some of his earliest sermons, it fell to his 
lot to preach upon a certain day in a church in the 
West Highlands of Scotland. After service he was 
visited by a retired minister who lived in the place, 
an old man, with white hair and beard and a 
countenance somewhat stern and severe, who placed 
his hand upon the young preacher’s shoulder and 
said, ‘My young friend, I should like to hear you 
preach a sermon on some of the fundamental 
doctrines : I should like to hear you preach from 
the text, He that believeth not shall be damned, 
It would be interesting to know how many sermons 
have been preached in Christendom during the last 
decade from that text or from kindred passages. 
And there is an uneasy feeling beginning to stir 
among some of us, who, even while we know that 
we cannot return to the thought and speech of our 
forefathers on this matter, are beginning to wonder 
whether we really declare the whole counsel of God. 
Retribution in this life is often enough touched 
upon, but we have become agnostic in regard to 
the things beyond the veil. And the emphasis and 
proportion we give to the idea are scarcely those of 
the New Testament. 

There are reasons for this silence. One is a 
healthy reaction against the extremes and exaggera- 
tions of the earlier exponents of retribution. From 
Loyola and Jonathan Edwards to C. H. Spurgeon, 
at any rate in his earlier years, all schools and sections 
of the Church seemed to speak in a kind of delirium 
upon this theme. It would be easy to gather 
together, as Farrar and others have done, a collection 
of lurid passages which have now lost their power 
to convince: they only sicken us and create a mood 
of revolt. The point now raised is the question 
whether this revolt has not gone too far, and 
whether we are not silent about some themes on 
which we ought to speak. There is another reason 
for silence. There has grown upon us, with the 
passing of the years and a fuller understanding of 
the mind of Christ, the feeling that a man ought to 
be at his holiest and best when he is handling the 
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threatenings of the Divine Love and the ultimate 
possibilities of evil. When a preacher handles 
the Divine promises and invitations, he can do so 
in all humility as one who himself clings to them 
and lives by them: the deeper the sense of his own 
unworthiness, the more true and tender is his tone. 
But when he handles the threatenings, it is difficult 
to avoid the appearance of taking a seat beside the 
Judge: ifa man attempts it at all, it must be under 
an exceeding sense of responsibility and pressure 
of conviction ; and he requires for it a mood more 
selfless than any that we can commonly attain. 
Dr. Dale’s son notes that his father’s sermons on 
future punishment were never preached a second 
time. ‘He seems to have felt that utterance upon 
a theme so terrible must come fresh from the 
preacher’s heart, forced out of it by an overpowering 
sense of duty.’ There are some preachers who 
have in their desks half-finished sermons upon 
eschatological subjects: we began them; we 
shuddered at them; we left them,—until the 
tides of the Spirit should carry us out of the more 
frequented waterways and bear us in under the 
shadow of these precipitous and terrible thoughts, 
But perhaps the chief reason for silence is just the 
difficulty of finding a satisfactory doctrine to preach. 
There is no need to discuss here in detail the 
three theories that divide the field of possibility : 
the orthodox doctrine of final loss and endless 
separation; the restorationist doctrine, whether 
held absolutely or in vaguer fashion as ‘the larger 
hope’; and the half-way house, the doctrine of 
relief, known as ‘Conditional Immortality.’ Each 
builds on Scripture and claims its own array of 
proof texts. Each has its own difficulties. The 
first and last seem to involve in one form or 
another the final defeat of the Almighty Love; it 
is difficult for faith to accept that as the issue of the 
travail of the ages. The second embodies ideas 
which must be the wish of all, but when we begin 
to hammer out the wish into a creed, our diffi- 
culties begin. There is the tendency of character 
to set and harden. There is the fact that pain in 
itself has no remedial power, sometimes the very 
opposite. There is the urgency of the Divine Love 
in its insistence upon To-day. And so, finding 
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difficulties in all the theories, one is tempted to be 
agnostic, and to veil one’s ignorance in silence. 
The impression left by reading the advocates of 
rival theories is that, if Scripture does not give an 
uncertain sound, it gives at most a verdict that 
hangs upon the niceties of interpretation, ¢.g., the 
precise shade of meaning to be read into the word 
aidvios. Such an impression does not tend to 
produce either prophetic firmness of conviction or 
prophetic frankness of speech. 

These things, then, make for silence. But there 
are other things that press for speech. To begin 
with, one learns by experience that our hearers are 
by no means uninterested. A certain minister had 
recently a series of monthly conferences with men: 
the first time the members of the conference were 
allowed to choose their own subject, they unani- 
mously chose future punishment, and the theme 
brought the largest gathering of the series. The 
average man is a much more theological animal 
than is sometimes imagined. It is true that if we 
preached to him the old doctrine of hell in the 
old-fashioned way he would no longer believe it ; 
it has been subjected to a long undermining pro- 
cess from many quarters and has gradually crumbled 
away. Yet he is still asking for information, if we 
have any to give, and meantime he is not inclined 
to dismiss eschatology as a department with which 
he has no concern. Further, there are the uses of 
the doctrine,—though one is timid about enlarging 
on this, lest one should be accused of holding a 
doctrine for the sake of its uses. Men as far 
apart as Sir Thomas Browne and Professor James 
acknowledge the usefulness, and in some cases 
the necessity, of the appeal to fear. God’s 
threatenings, says the former, are ‘the secondary 
method of His wisdom, which He useth but as the 
last remedy and upon provocation, a course rather 
to deter the wicked than incite the virtuous to his 
worship.’ The words are part of a depreciation of 
the appeal to fear, but it is admitted that wisdom 
may sometimes use it, even if in a secondary way. 
‘ Of all the criminal human beings,’ Professor James 
says, ‘the false, cowardly, sensual, or cruel persons 
who actually live, there is perhaps not one whose 
criminal impulse may not be at some moment 
overpowered by the presence of some other 
emotion to which his character is also potentially 
liable, provided that other emotion be only made 
intense enough. Fear is usually the most available 
emotion fgg this result in this particular class of 


persons. It stands for conscience. ... Old- 
fashioned, hell-fire Christianity well knew how to 
extract from fear its full equivalent in the way of 
fruits for repentance and its full conversion value.’ 
Now it is impossible for us to use the appeal to 
fear as our forefathers used it. But the point 
remains,—has the sinful and unrepentant soul 
anything to be afraid of? Jf so, what? And how 
can it be presented so as to take its full practical 
effect? The deepest reason for speech upon the 
subject is the need of teaching men to face facts, 
and to face all the facts. The old doctrine, how- 
ever crude it was, was an attempt to state one of 
the great tendencies of life and the issue of that 
tendency. The statement becomes antiquated, but 
the tendency remains; and in handling the issues 
of it, if Christ and the Scriptures are our guides at 
all, we face realities and appalling realities. It 
may be useful that men should face these realities, 
yet the deepest argument for helping them to do 
so is not usefulness, but honesty: it is Paul’s Be 
not deceived. ‘That is why some of us are uneasy 
lest, in our avoidance of eschatological preaching, 
we fail to declare the whole counsel of God; and 
the question that haunts us is this—how can we 
restate the doctrine of doom in a way that shall be 
free from superstition and exaggeration, and yet 
full of real impressiveness and practical fruitful- 
ness ? 

Some suggestions towards such a restatement 
are here offered with humility. 

1. In future conceptions of this doctrine 
experience will play a Jarger part than it did in the 
thoughts of our fathers. For we have discovered 
that retribution, instead of being a thunderstorm 
rolling and flashing on some far horizon, is a wolf 
crouching at the very door, a shadow following 
men down the street, a pain throbbing and stabbing 
in the soul,—something, in short, that is not far 
away but close at hand. Dante felt this when he 
made Virgil, symbol of human reason, the guide 
to hell: recompense was a reality that even reason 
unaided could discover and lay bare. There is 
great gain to credibility here,—if we can show men 
that hell in the essence of it is visible to the naked 
eye. Men have learned now that the universe is 
one; and it may help them to believe in the 
working of a law of retribution far away if they can 
be brought clearly to see it working now and close 
at hand. If we can see anything at all, we can 
see that. We can see it in the reality of remorse ; 
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in the coarsening of human nature by persistence 
in sin; in the gradually increasing impossibility of 
entrance into higher and purer joys when baser 
and coarser satisfactions have been chosen and 
loved; in the swift flight of opportunity and the 
vast difficulty in the moral world of making up for 
lost time. These things are realities, and no 
dream of Catholic or Calvinist ever created any- 
thing more terrible than the doctrine which is the 
shadow of these things projected on the future. 

2. The revised doctrine will also draw a good 
deal from science. For science is but experience 
widened and deepened and made more accurate, 
experience with a spade, experience with a micro- 
scope, experience with a pair of balances, slowly 
getting at the thoughts of God and thinking them 
after Him. And science tells men with a grim 
convincingness, such as perhaps theology never 
acquired, about the endlessness of consequence ; 
about the survival of the fittest and the going of 
each type of life to its own place; about the 
gradual wasting of unused function; about the 
reality of degeneration, and the possibility that a 
man who might have evolved into a hero may 
revert to an earlier type and reel back into the 
beast. Men are slowly being trained to under- 
stand truths like these and to feel the force of 
them. And if a man wants to know what he has 
to be afraid of, in God’s name, here it is! We can 
read Jonathan Edwards now and remain unim- 
pressed except by way of revolt; but here are 
things which are happening, and one cannot face 
them without an aching heart. They are almost 
enough to make an atheist kneel: new meanings 
pour into the old prayer, ‘Deliver me from going 
down to the pit.’ 

3. And having found the beginnings of our 
doctrine in science and experience, we shall turn 
to Scripture for confirmation and enlargement. 
The confirmation of course is abundant. We 
have all the texts that theologians were wont to 
hurl at the heads of sinners, though they realized 
but poorly that they were handling some of the 
nearest and commonest facts of life. The gain of 
starting with science and experience is that we thus 
handle demonstrable realities. But the realities 
are broken and incomplete. Scripture, with all 
its lights and shadows of the eternal world, shows 
us a larger stage on which these tendencies will 
have room to work themselves out, and a God, 
who, though He may seem for the present to be 


‘a magnificent Laodicean,’ careless about many 
things, has nevertheless His day of reckoning and 
the will and power to enforce His laws. In three 
respects, however, our handling of Scripture will 
differ from that of most who proclaimed the older 
doctrine. (a) Greater justice will be done to the 
character of God. Whatever may be the meaning 
of the darker and more terrible words of Christ 
and His Apostles, it must all be seen in the light 
of His revelation of the Father, the perfect holli- 
ness and the perfect Love. We may admit that 
the Father-God may have ways of working which 
we cannot comprehend; but we cannot proclaim 
anything as of the essence of the faith which seems 
to us out of harmony with that master-thought of 
all our thinking. (4) We shall have,—thanks to 
F. D. Maurice and other teachers, or, shall we 
rather say, thanks to a more careful reading of the 
New Testament itself ?—a much less quantitative 
and a much more qualitative interpretation of the 
word eternal. We shall not so demean that 
magnificent ‘word as to imagine that it only 
implies endless length of days: we shall take as 
our standard of interpretation such a saying as 
this, ‘ Zhis is life eternal, to know thee. If that 
be life eternal, then the missing of that knowledge 
is death eternal ; and the more loving and gracious 
we know our God to be, the more ethically 
terrible does the thought of such a doom appear. 
(c) And we shall have a keener sense of the limita- 
tions of metaphor: we shall not find a literal fire 
and a figurative worm in one and the same clause ; 
we shall realize that sombre figures of speech 
cover realities still more dreadful because they 
were dreadful to the heart of Christ. We ask 
ourselves what order of experience was most 
terrible to Him. It was not physical suffering : 
it was the loss of the Divine fellowship: it was 
what we have just seen to be the opposite of 
eternal life. Whatever else is involved of environ- 
ment or consequence, God knows: we do not 
know. But it was this that was terrible to the 
heart of Christ, and it is this that ought to be 
most terrible to the minds of reasonable men. 
These things, then, converge. Science and ex- 
perience bear witness to the reality of degeneration 
and the endlessness of consequence. Revelation 
shows the vastness of thé scale on which conse- 
quence works out, and the separation from God in 
which it essentially consists. The two confirm and 
support each other. The strange thing is that 
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when the two are set side by side it is from the 
Scripture side that any alleviation comes, any 
lightening of the gloom; for there the character of 
God is central, and all things are coriditioned by 
that. He is the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Can there be place in His universe 
either for an endless exile or an endless pain? 
Shall He teach His human children to make their 
punishments remedial, and fail Himself to learn 
the secret of that wise device? May the darkest 
hour of the eternal night not turn to daybreak in 
this that, when souls have tasted to the uttermost 
what separation from God means, they will begin 
again to hunger for Him, even as He, the Change- 
less, is hungering for them? But these are 
questions only, wishes and hopes. We have to 
try to preach the certainties, and some things are 
certain enough. 


If we miss one life we shall not find 
Its lesson in another ; rather, go 
So much the less complete for evermore. 


The things which are somewhat less than 
certainties we do well to leave quietly under the 
shadow of the Throne,—all the more because it 


is the vision of that Throne which creates our 
questions and our hopes. It is the Throne of a 
Law which in time and eternity works itself out 
to the uttermost and certainly cannot halt while 
sin endures: it is also the Throne of a Mercy 
which is infinite and everlasting. Who is sufficient 
to fuse these two thoughts into one? 

There arises the question of the effectiveness of 
the restated doctrine. Will it be of use? Will it 
keep men in awe and in order? Will it appeal to 
the imagination and to the conscience? Undoubt- 
edly there are risks in restatement. But perhaps 
they are not as great as the risks of silence, or the 
tisks of adhering to old ways of statement. And 
our business is with the truth, whatever the risks of 
it be: Luther took the risks when he said, ‘The 
just shall live by faith.’ The restated doctrine 
can scarcely be more futile or more fruitless than 
the old doctrine has often been; and one hopes 
that it may be more powerful, because it is closer 
to life and points out in time the laws that complete 
themselves in eternity. Any loss in the mere 
sensationalism of preaching will be made up for by 
the gain in personal conviction, and in the closeness 
of the message to the realities of experience. 


—<=- 


The Great Cerf Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF REVELATION. 


REVELATION Il. 17. 


*To him that overcometh, to him will I give of the 
hidden manna, and I will give him a white stone, and 
upon the stone a new name written, which no one 
knoweth but he that receiveth it.—R.V. 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


The Book of Revelation needs stady, and repays 
it. In the Letters to the Seven Churches the two 
most obvious difficulties are (1) the frequent refer- 
ence to local circumstances, and (2) the constant 
use of symbols for the expression of moral and 
spiritual truth. In this promise to the Church in Per- 
gamum we have both of these classes of difficulties 
to deal with. The trials of the early Christians 
had mostly to do with food or with pleasure, and 
some knowledge of the customs connected with 


these two elements of life is necessary, if we are 
to understand the promise contained in the text. 
The symbols employed refer to these customs, 
although they are themselves taken from the 
familiar language of the Old Testament. They 
are (1) the manna, in reference to food; and (2) 
the xezww mame on the white stone, in reference to 
the games. 

1. Zood. When an animal was sacrificed it was 
customary to burn only a small portion of it; the 
remainder was given back to the worshipper, who 
then either sold it or invited his family and friends 
to feast on it. Much of the food publicly sold in 
the shambles had been offered in sacrifice to some 
god, while most banquets and even social meals 
were probably sacrificial feasts. What were the 
Christians to do about this? St. Paul deals with 
the difficulty in 1 Cor 8!111. His decision is 
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that Christians may eat sacrificial meat, provided 
their own conscience is clear in the matter and 
they do not injure the conscience of others. But 
they are on no account to take part in the sacri- 
ficial banquet. This involved, however, a complete 
change of life. To the very poor it was a serious 
privation, for they were often fed with sacrificial 
meat at the public expense. But rich and poor 
alike must have felt the loss of that fellowship to 
which they had been accustomed, while they laid 
themselves open to the charge of being unsocial 
and unpatriotic. Persecution often followed ; and, 
even where it did not, the trial must have been 
severe and incessant, returning upon the Christian 
every morning and pursuing him throughout the 
day. In the age immediately succeeding that of 
the Apostles the eating of meat offered to idols 
became the mark of a heretic, and to take part in 
a sacrificial feast (although the Gnostics did it) 
was almost equivalent to denial of Christ. To 
those who are thus tempted but who steadily over- 
come the temptation, the promise is made, ‘I will 
give to eat of the hidden manna.’ 

2. Pleasure. The chief form of pleasure at this 
time, even in the Asiatic cities, was attendance at 
the public games, or participation in them. The 
Christians were denied both. They could not be 
present as spectators at a form of sport which was 
cruel, immoral, and pagan. It must be remembered 
that the very games were usually held in honour of 
one or other of the gods or goddesses. Still less 
could they take part in the games as gladiators or 
even athletes. Now it was customary for the victor 
in a gladiatorial contest to receive an ivory tablet with 
the letters SP. inscribed uponit. These letters stood 
for the word sfectatus, z.e. honoured, distinguished. 
It was a new name, and the victor was proud of it. 
Moreover, this tablet with the new name upon it 
gave him the right of entrance to public meetings 
and a place at all great public banquets. The 
Christian must still be an athlete, a gladiator, 
though his adversary now is the devil in the shape 
of daily trial and bitter persecution. But he has 
his reward. ‘To him that overcometh will I give a 
white stone, and upon the stone a new name written, 
which no one knoweth but he that receiveth it.’ 


In the manhood-initiation rites of the native Australians 
a long series’ of ceremonies is followed by the conferring of 
a new name on the youth, and the sponsor, who may be 
said to correspond to a godfather among ourselves, opens 
a vein in his own arm, and the lad then drinks the warm 
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blood. A curious addition to the New South Wales 
ritual consists in the giving of a white stone or quartz 
crystal, called ‘mundie,’ to the novitiate in manhood when 
he receives his new name. ‘This stone is counted a gift 
from deity, and is held peculiarly sacred. A test of the 
young man’s moral stamina is made by the old men trying, 
by all sorts of persuasion, to induce him to surrender this 
possession when first he has received it. This accompani- 
ment of a new name is worn concealed in the hair, tied 
up in afpacket, and is never shown to the women, who are 
forbidden to look at it under pain of death,’? 


THE SERMON. 


The subject of the text is overcoming and its 
rewards. The rewards are hidden manna and a 
new name known only to the receiver of it. 

I. Overcoming.—However we may explain the 
fact, and even though we fail to understand it 
at all, we shall find all real living a struggle. In 
our babyhood we learn to walk with countless 
stumblings and with many falls; we receive our 
education poring over hard lessons and perplexed 
with many problems; when we start in business 
we find ourselves battling for a livelihood or strug- 
gling to obtain a position in the keen competitiqn 
with rivals; in middle age we still carry the 
burdens and responsibilities of life upon our 
shoulders ; in old age we find that the promised 
rest still ‘remaineth.’? There gre two classes in 
the world, the Davids, who master life, and the 
Esaus, who let life master them.? 


A rich man’s son was lamenting to me some time ago 
that he could not hold himself to his tasks as the poor 
boys could. He remarked with unconscious wit: ‘It 
would have been money in my pocket had I been born 
poor.’ His witticism is worthy to become a proverb, for, 
it contains a profound truth. The elder Vanderbilt and 
Stewart and Peabody, our Lincolns and Washingtons 
and Grants began life with very few external advantages. 
But their very hardships forced upon them the necessity of 
struggle, and, grasping this central law of life, they 
triumphed over obstacles.® 


Christ does not deliver us from the struggle of 
life, though He alters the nature and the conditions 
of it. ‘If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me. 


1 Edward Clodd’s Tom Tit Tot, pp. 146, 147, the latter 
part quoted from Trumbull’s Zhe Blood Covenant, pp. 336, 
337: 

2 See J. W. Bashford, in Homiletic Review, October 
1904, P. 295. 

3 bed. p. 206. 
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There is a legend that after the burning of Rome, for 
which Nero threw the blame upon the Christians, St. Peter 
was urged to leave the city to save his life. Alfred Austin, 
the poet laureate, has turned the legend into poetry. St. 
Peter replies— 


Do lords of spear and shield 

Thus leave their hosts uncaptained on the field? 
Nay, my task is plain. 

But weak I stand, and I beseech you all 

Urge me no more, lest at a touch I fall. 


But he is still urged, and he hears two voices, one saying 
Stay, the other Go. 


And louder every moment, ‘Go,’ it cried ; 

And ‘Tarry’ to a whisper died. 

And as a leaf, when summer is o’erpast, 

Hangs trembling ere it fall in some chance blast, 
So hung his trembling purpose; and fell dead. 


He starts to flee, pleading, Can I not do more alive than 
dead? But he is unhappy. He falls upon his knees in 
the Appian Way— 


‘Master, who judgest, have I done amiss?’ 

Lo, in the darkness breaks a wandering ray 

A vision flash along the Appian Way, 

Divinely in the pagan night it shone, 

A mournful face; a figure hurrying on: 

Though haggard and dishevelled, frail and worn, 
A King, of David’s lineage, crowned with thorn. 
‘Lord, whither farest?’ Peter, wondering, cried, 
“To Rome,’ said Christ; ‘to be recrucified.’ 


Into the night the vision ebbed, like breath, ° 
And Peter turned, and rushed on Rome and death. 


Christ does not deliver us from the battle of 
life. But He promises strength to fight it anda 
reward for every victory. The strength is ex- 
pressed by the symbol of the manna, and the 
reward by the symbol of the new name. 

2. The Manna.—While the customs referred 
to in the text belong to the paganism in the 
midst of which the Christians are living, the 
symbols are taken from the familiar language of 
the Bible. The manna is the food which was 
miraculously provided for the Israelites in their 
wanderings through the wilderness. The symbol 
was quite familiar to them as it is to us. But 
what does it stand for? It stands for the example 
of Christ: as a man He had His own battle to 
fight. It stands for His sympathy in the struggle: 
He was tempted in all points like as we are; we 
shall therefore obtain grace to help in every time 
of need. It stands for victory, His victory and 
ours in Him, seeing we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. It stands, in short, 
for the grace of God obtained for us by Christ 
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and ministered to us, on every occasion of trial, 
by the Holy Spirit. Notice three things. 

1. Lt ts food for the wilderness. We misunder- 
stand this promise, and indeed the whole Book 
of Revelation, if we think that the manna is laid 
up for us in heaven. It is hidden manna, but 
that is not the idea in the hiding. It is not 
when the battle of life is at an end that the 
manna is given. It is upon every forward step of 
it. ‘To him that overcometh’—it is the present 
participle that is used, and the present participle 
is never past. The manna ceased on the very 
morning after the Israelites entered the land of 
Promise and had eaten of the old corn of the land. 

2. It ts bread from heaven. It is not to be 
eaten in heaven, but it comes down from heaven. 
‘As it is written, He gave them bread out of 
heaven to eat’ (Jn 681). It is of God’s providing. 
It is not given by Moses, as the Jews seemed to 
think (Jn 6%2). It is not given by any rich pagan 
in Pergamum. It is given by God. And who is 
God? ‘My Father,’ says Jesus: and then, ‘I 
and my Father are one’—‘I am the bread that 
cometh down out of heaven.’ It is Jesus Him- 
self, in all that He has done for men and in all 
that He is now to them. 

3. Now food promotes growth, Eaten and 
assimilated, it increases the stature, it adds to. 
the strength. Every victory gained by feeding on 
the Bread of life reveals the presence of new 
battles to fight and the possession of new powers 
with which to fight them. Thus the manna and 
the new name are linked together. 

3. The New Name.—The new name is also 
a Biblical symbol. We are familiar with thé 
significance attached to names throughout the 
Old Testament and the New. We know that 
new names were given to Abram, to Jacob, to 
Simon. And now we may drop the symbol of 
the white stone, which belonged to the customs of 
the place and the time, and was simply used as the 
vehicle of the new name. Again, there are three 
things which the symbol of the new name carries. 

1. Vew knowledge. This was the meaning of 
the new name given to Abram. He had left Ur 
of the Chaldees to seek a country, to build a 
house and found a family. But no family is given 
him. Then Ishmael comes, the son of a bond- 
woman but yet the possible foundation of a 
family, and ‘Oh that Ishmael might live before 
thee.’ At last Isaac is given, the son of the free 
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woman. But this is not the family: of which 
Abram is to be the head. ‘Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac whom thou lovest, and offer 
him.’ And now Abram, by the surrender of 
himself (for it was himself he offered upon that 
altar on Mount Moriah, not Isaac), has learned 
the meaning of God’s purpose for him. He has 
become the father of the faithful, and his name is 
changed to Abraham. 

2. lVew powers. This is the meaning of the 
new name given to Jacob. The supplanter be- 
‘comes the prince of God. Clever enough as 
Jacob, fit easily to outwit Esau, his cleverness is 
mothing. He will find even in Laban a match 
for him in mere chicanery. But the love which 
us seen in the seven years’ service for Rachel has 
ipossibilities in it. When Jacob relies on God for 
ithe exercise of it, as he does there by the brook 
Jabbok, both in prayer and in wrestling, he will 
‘be able to overcome the enmity of Esau, although 
“a brother offended is harder to be won than a 
‘strong city’ (Pr 1819). 

3. Mew responsibilities, This was the meaning 
‘of the name given to Simon. It came after new 
revelation—‘ Blessed art thou Simon Bar-Jona, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven.’ It came 
after the development of new powers. For 
before Peter enters upon his responsibility as the 
Rock he must tarry in Jerusalem until he be 
endued with power from on high. But then how 
great is the responsibility. And it is not Peter 
only that is to be called the Rock and to carry 
responsibility. In this at least the Roman 
Catholic Church is right, that every member of 
the Church must share the honour and bear the 
burden of carrying the Church of Christ. 

One thing remains. The manna is Aidden; the 
new name inscribed on the white stone is a name 
which xo one knoweth but he that receiveth tt. The 
immediate reference is perhaps to the publicity of 
the banquets from which the Christians were 
excluded, and to the open boast and exhibition 
which the gladiator made of his ivory tablet. 

1. Christ preserves the individuality of His 
followers. The athlete is trained in such a way 
that every faculty of body and mind is subordinated 
to the one purpose of making him victorious in 
the games. He becomes a footballing or cricket- 
ing machine. But every victory which the 
Christian wins is the recognition of new power 


and responsibilities, and it is the preparation of 
every faculty he possesses for the best use of these 
powers and responsibilities. Christ had much to 
do with individuals in His earthly life, and there 
was much variety of character among the Twelve, 
which the three years’ intercourse only brought 
out in bolder relief. He had compassion on the 
multitude, but He saw them as individuals, not 
in the mass. ‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath 
desired to have you, but I have prayed for zhee.’ 

2, And just as each individual has his own 
individuality developed by the conflict, so is he 
drawn individually closer to Christ. The Jews 
had a fancy that the manna just suited the 
palate of each individual Israelite in the Wilder- 
ness; it tasted as the food which each of them 
most particularly relished. It was every man’s 
own food sent direct to himself from heaven. 
And in like manner the white stone is a love 
token. It is given and taken. ‘My beloved is 
mine, and I am His.’ 


You have heard of the kola nut that is so extensively 
advertised just now, from which preparations of food and 
drink are made, that are said to have a wonderful power in 
keeping away the craving of hunger and supporting the 
strength. It is very much prized in Africa, where it grows, 
especially by the Mahometans, who call it ‘the blessed 
kola,’ and consider it to be the true forbidden fruit. This 
nut, or bean, consists of two halves which lock into each 
other in a very curious fashion. No half of one nut will 
tally with the half of another nut. Only the two halves of 
the same nut will correspond. This peculiarity is taken 
advantage of in the betrothal of lovers in Africa, The 
young couple divide a kola nut between them, and the 
youth takes the one-half, and the maid the other; and 
each carefully keeps the half as a pledge of faithfulness, to 
be given up when they are married.! 
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Recent Oriental Mrehacofogy. 


By Prorgssor A. H. Sayce, Lirr.D., LL.D., Oxrorp. 


M. DE Morecan’s new work! is the most important 
that has appeared of late on the early history of 
civilization. The explorer and excavator of the 
Caucasus and Northern Persia, the discoverer of 
prehistoric Egypt, and the revealer of primeval 
Elam, is better qualified than any other living 
archeologist to write with authority upon the 
subject. M. de Morgan stands in the forefront of 
Oriental archzology ; no one has had greater ex- 
perience of practical work in the field, and his 
earlier training as an engineer and geologist has 
given him advantages which the archzologist does 
not always possess. It is to him that we owe the 
revelation of prehistoric Egypt, and the revolution 
in our conceptions of Egyptian history that the 
revelation brought with it; and, from an archzeo- 
logical point of view, the only really scientific work 
that has yet been done in’ the lands of the Tigris 
and Euphrates is that which he is still carrying on 
in the ancient Elam. To what, therefore, he has 
to say about the origin and development of civiliza- 
tion we are bound to listen. 

Rather more than half the volume is occupied 
with what is usually called the prehistoric epoch, 
but what would more correctly be termed the pre- 
literary period. The length at which it is treated 
is by no means disproportionate. As M. de 
Morgan remarks: ‘The prehistoric period must 
necessarily occupy at least nine-tenths of a work on 
the history of culture.’ 

The earlier progress of humanity was exceedingly 
slow ; how slow may be gauged from the fact that 
even when man had advanced to the neolithic stage, 
it lasted long enough to allow the spread of a 
particular kind of pottery from Elam in the east to 
Spain in the west, and of the so-called ‘celt’ over the 
greater part of the Old World. M. de Morgan has 
done good service in classifying and criticising the 
various sources of our knowledge of the pre-literary 
period, geological, palaeontological, botanical, ethno- 
graphical, anthropological, sociological, and ling- 
uistic, to which of course archeeology proper must 
be added. Like most recent investigators he is 
inclined to place the beginnings of humanity in 


By J. de Morgan. Paris: 


1 Les Premieres Ctvtlisations. 
Leroux, 1909, 


the pre-glacial age and to accept the ‘eoliths’ as 
evidence of the existence of a being like man. 
Indeed, it is difficult to imagine how man could have 
first come into existence in the glacial epoch; it 
was as much as he could do to prevent himself from 
being exterminated by it. 

The glacial epoch is naturally discussed by 
M. de Morgan at considerable length, though the 
causes of it remain as much a mystery as ever, 
But he points out that we are still living under the 
conditions of the last glacial age ; the glaciers have 
merely retreated to the north for a while, and thus 
allowed civilization the chance of developing, but 
they may return at any time, and the struggle for 
existence that would then ensue in an overcrowded: 
world between the fugitive races of the north and 
the inhabitants of a warmer region would be such 
as ‘the most fertile imagination fails to picture.” 
The marvellous drawings of the Magdalenian, 
period show what the race that achieved them 
could have accomplished in the domain of art and 
culture had it lived under more favourable condi-. 
tions, and how in the west of Europe, at all events, 
man seized the first moment that the retreat of the 
glaciers allowed him to produce works of the. 
highest artistic character. 

But nature has ever been at war with culture. 
The gifted races have been very few, and they. 
have had to struggle against all the destructive. 
elements of nature—cold, earthquake, flood, and’ 
volcanic eruption—and the even more destructive. 
assaults of brutaland uncultured man. The history- 
of civilization, so far as we know it, is a history 
of slow development followed by destruction—a 
process which has been repeated time after time. 
According to M. de Morgan, literary history begins. 
with the expansion of the Semites at the expense 
of more cultured but less hardy populations; then, 
comes the period of Egyptian preponderance with 
the Asiatic conquests of the Pharaohs, and then 
that of the Assyrian preponderance which was 
distinguished by brute force and abominable 
cruelties. In the Assyrian conquests M. de 
Morgan sees little else than the successes of* 
organized bandits who did their best to destroy 
the cultures of the past. They were followed by- 
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a brief era of Iranian preponderance, which in its 
turn made way for that of the Greeks. 

Not the least valuable part of Les Premieres 
Civilisations are the numerous maps and plans with 
which it is enriched. For the pre-literary period 
of human history they are specially important, and 
enable the reader to see how the Mediterranean was 
gradually prepared for becoming the centre of the 
civilization of which we claim to be the heirs. 


The Reader in Assyriology and Comparative 
Semitic Philology at Oxford, Dr. Langdon, has 
just published a work which will enhance the 
credit of Anglo-American scholarship.1 To the 
student of Babylonian religion it will be found 
indispensable. The liturgical compositions of 
ancient Babylonia, as far as they are accessible, 
have been all arranged and classified in it, as well 
as translated and explained. The introductions 
with which they are furnished are full of new facts 
and suggestions from which Assyriologists, Old 
Testament scholars and students of Comparative 
Religion will alike receive profit and instruction: 
On the philological side also the book is of great 
value. Important additions are made in it to our 
knowledge of both the Sumerian and the Assyrian 
languages, and it is a pity that Dr. Langdon has 
lessened the usefulness of his work by not giving 
alphabetical indices of all the words found in the 
documents he has translated. 

The first paragraph of the general Introduction 
explains briefly the nature of their contents. They 
consist of temple liturgies, and ‘by temple liturgy,’ 
says Dr. Langdon, ‘I mean services of public 
praise and penance. A sharp division must be 
made between public services and private services, 
a distinction which was observed by the Babylonians 
themselves. Religious literature in Babylonia 
originated from two distinct sources; on the one 
hand, the priest of incantation exercised the 
mystic rites of magic over afflicted persons in huts 
in the fields ; on the other hand, the psalmists had 
charge of the public services of the temples. In 
the earliest period the Sumerians, who created 
the entire form of Babylonian religious literature, 
had only these two classes of religious literature.’ 
I need hardly say that a thorough study of the 
volume is necessary for any one who is interested 
in Old Testament criticism. Among other things 


1 Sumertan and Babylonian Psalms. By Dr. Stephen 


Langdon. Paris: Geuthner, 1909. 


he will find there a full discussion of the origin and 
meaning of the Babylonian sadattw or ‘Sabbath,’ 
the primitive signification of which Dr. Langdon 
believes to be ‘wailing.’ I am glad to see that 
respect for these early liturgies has not prevented 
Dr. Langdon from criticising their texts and 
separating the earlier from the later elements in. 
them. My attempt to do this in my Hibbert 
Lectures unfortunately found no imitators for many 
years. 

While Dr. Langdon has been scientifically editing 
the whole of the liturgical literature of early 
Babylonia, M. Combe has been devoting a very 
complete study to the cult of a single deity.” 
What he has thus done for the Moon-god, I hope 
he will do for the other chief divinities of the 
Babylonians. Only in this way shall we come to 
know what the Assyrians and Babylonians really 
thought about their gods, and clear away miscon- 
ceptions which are the result of imperfect evidence. 
Thus M. Combe points out that the use of the 
numeral xxx to designate the Moon-god is not 
earlier than the age of Khammurabi. He has done 
his work well: it is clear and well arranged, and 
nothing relating to.the Moon-god and his worship 
seems to have been omitted. Of particular 
value is the use he has made of names involving 
that of Sin, a complete list of which is given so 
far as they are known. But I cannot agree with 
him in his refusal to include among these names 
that of Sinai: at all events, the alternative origin 
proposed for the latter name (which I believe was 
first suggested. by Dr. Neubauer) is inadmissible. 
The second part of the book consists of transla- 
tions of the hymns addressed to the Moon-god. 


The latest volume included in the Bedtrdge zur 
Assyriologie und Semitischen Sprachwissenschaft is 
a very valuable commentary by Dr. Ungnad on 
the cuneiform tablets from Dilbat (the modern 
Delem), which have been published by the Asiatic 
Society of Berlin. In the introductory remarks he 
discusses the documents belonging to the age 
of Khammurabi, which contain Mitannian names, 
and show not only that a considerable Mitannian 
population must have existed in Babylonia, but also 
that they enjoyed equal rights with the native Baby- 
lonians. Still more surprising is the fact that the 
earliest rulers of Assur bear Mitannian names. 


2 Histoire du Culte de Sin. By Et. Combe. 
Geuthner, 1908. 


Paris: 
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Assyria, in other words, was Mitannian before it be- 
came Semitic. Dr. Ungnad quotes two passages 
from the great work on astrology, which in its present 
form belongs to the Khammurabi age, that make 
this pretty clear. As is well known, Assyria was 
once included in Subartu, the name under which 
Mitanni went in early days, and archaizing docu- 
ments of the neo-Babylonian period insisted upon 
so calling it. Now in one of the astrological 
passages quoted by Dr. Ungnad we read: ‘Subartu 
will devour the Akhlama4; a foreign tongue will 
rule over the land of the Amorites: we (ze. the 
Assyrian scribe and his fellow-countrymen) are 
Subartu.’ The other passage reverses the situa- 
tion: ‘The Akhlama,’ it says, ‘will devour 
Subartu; a foreign tongue will rule over the land 
of the Amorites.’ 

Dr. Ungnad calls the Mitannians Hittites, but 
the Hittite and Mitannian languages are not the 
same, though they are probably distantly related 
to one another. Moreover, the Hittites are dis- 
tinguished from the Mitannians, both in the great 
astrological work as well as in the documents of the 
Tel el-Amarna period. It was an invasion of 
Babylonia by the Hittites, and not by the Mitan- 
nians, which put an end to the dynasty of Khammu- 
rabi. But the fact remains that up to the age of 


‘spirits are banished by the exorcist. 


Abraham, Assyria was still Mitannian rather than 
Semitic, and that the earlier high priests of Assur, 
and therefore presumably the founders also of the 
city, were of Mitannian origin. This would 
appear to settle the controversy as to the correct 
translation of Gn 1o!, It must read: ‘out of 
that land he went forth to Assur,’ and Nimrod would 
be the representative of the Semitic invader from 
Babylonia. Hence it is that in Mic 5%, Assyria, 
and not Babylonia, is called ‘the land of Nimrod.’ 


M. Boissier has just published an interesting 
little brochure on Les Eléments babyloniens de la 
Légende de Cain et Adel, in which he points out 
that ‘the Yahvist has merely paraphrased a 
Babylonian augural document.’ The sacrifices of 
Cain and Abel presuppose a knowledge of ‘the 
divinatory rites’ of Babylonia, and the address of 
Yahveh to Cain comes from a Babylonian source. 
I think M. Boissier must be right in his explana- 
tion of the land of Nod: it is the Babylonian zadd, 
the ‘wasteland’ of the desert to which the evil 
In Gn 2528 
he notes that the Hebrew words, ‘the elder 
shall serve the younger,’ are a translation of the 
common Babylonian augural phrase: ‘the great 
country shall serve the small.’ 


Biterature. 


CHOPPER HANDLES. 
Tue STonE AGES IN NorRTH BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. By the Rev. Frederick Smith. 
(Blackie & Sons. 16s. net.) 
Amonc the things which men make a hobby of are 
snakes’ tongues and chopper handles. For snakes’ 
tongues, inquire at the residence of the Dixie Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Cambridge. For 
chopper handles, go to the Rev. F rederick Smith. 
The Rey. Frederick Smith has written a volume 
on The Stone Ages in North Britain and Ireland. 
It is a handsome volume. It gives an account of 
all sorts of stone implements which the Stone Age 
man made for his own use, and then left behind 
him for our enjoyment; and it is generously illus- 
trated by over five hundred drawings of typical 
specimens. But while the Rev. Frederick Smith 
has an interest in all kinds of stone things, pro- 


vided they have come down to us all the way from 
the Stone Ages, his enthusiasm is for chopper 
handles. He has three long chapters on handles. 
And that is not enough. The third chapter has 
an appendix nearly as long as itself. He calls the 
handle a fascinating and convincing feature. And, 


_of course, there are many kinds of handles besides 


the chopper handle. Mr. Smith gives an account 
of almost innumerable weapon handles, and he 
even acknowledges that the weapon form of the 
handle was long retained in flayer and chopper. 
But he is manifestly a man of peace. Before he 
is half through the first chapter on handles he has 
arrived at the chopper. And he does not forget 
the chopper, that great instrument and evidence of 
civilization, to the very end. The appendix to 
the third chapter on handles deals entirely with 
choppers. 
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Now no man is ever worth reading except the 
man who has a hobby. Of course he must ride 
his hobby, and not let his hobby ride him. Mr. 
Smith makes his chopper handles quite as fascinat- 
ing to us as they are to himself. And, like pansies, 
they are ‘for thoughts.’ Why is it, for example, 
that so many chopper handles have been found in 
Scotland, and that Scotland is at the same time so 
far forward in the van of civilization? This is 
not coincidence. It is cause and effect.. The only 
question is, which is the cause and which the 
effect ? 

More than that, Why is it that the Scottish and 
Egyptian examples are so very like one another? 
Mr. Smith shows us specimens side by side. 
They are ‘like as brithers,’ while the English 
specimens are not within the comparison. Is 
there something after all in the antiquity of that 
language which is still spoken in some glens in 
the North of Scotland? The workmen who made 
these choppers were manifestly of one speech, for 
clearly they taught one another to work in stone, 


and it would be a far-fetched explanation to call ° 


that speech Egyptian. 
The volume is introduced to the reader by 
Dr. A. H. Keane, who vouches for its scientific 


accuracy. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


A HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
Hoty Evucuarisr. By Darwell Stone, 
M.A., Pusey Librarian. (Longmans. Two 
Vols. 30s. net.) 


What is Mr. Darwell Stone’s doctrinal attitude 
towards the Holy Eucharist? Those who know 
his articles in the Church Quarterly Review from 
1901 to 1904, and know that they are his, or 


even those who know his book on the Holy+ 


Communion in the Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology, will not require to be told. To the 
rest let us answer by quoting his own summary of 
the doctrinal teaching of the New Testament on 
the subject. 

1. An essential element in Christian life is such 
communion with our Lord as is described as eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood. 

2. At any rate a pre-eminent way of eating His 
flesh and drinking His blood is the reception of 
the Holy Communion. 
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3. In view of our Lord’s words, ‘This is My 
body,’ ‘This is My blood,’ and St. Paul’s words, 
‘The cup of blessing which we bless,’ and ‘The 
bread which we break,’ the gift of our Lord’s flesh 
and blood is to be connected with the acts of the 
minister, and not only with the reception by the 
communicant. 

4. The Christian Church is in a supernatural 
and sacramental relation to Christ; Christians are 
a priestly body; and Christian life and worship 
have a sacrificial element. 

5. The spiritual sacrifices in Christian life and 
worship must be in union with the one, abiding, 
heavenly sacrifice of Christ. 

6. The language used about the Eucharist and 
the position assigned to it suggest that, as com- 
munion with Christ is pre-eminently granted by 
means of it, so the sacrificial aspect of Christian 
life and worship have their centre in it, and are 
thereby brought into relation with the heavenly 
offering of Christ. As a memorial of Hin, it 
is a memorial in some special sense of His 
death, which formed an essential element in that 
dedication of His life which led on to the pres- 
entation of His risen and ascended manhood in, 
heaven. g 

Now Mr. Stone has written this book, consisting 
of two large volumes, in such a way as to show 
that his own account of the teaching of the New 
Testament on the Holy Eucharist has been and is. 
the doctrine of the holy Catholic Church from the: 
beginning even until now. We do not hint that: 
Mr. Stone has*chosen his quotations or twisted 
them in order to prove his own propositions. But: 
he does not for a moment hide his leanings. And 
it would certainly have been a great perplexity to. 
him if he had found that the historical doctrine of 
the Church differed from his interpretation of the. 
doctrine of the New Testament. And the field is 
large. The opportunity for choosing this and 
rejecting that quotation occurs at every turn of 
the page. Another author might have found a 
different doctrine in the New Testament. And if 
he had, he would certainly have been able to show: 
that representative Church theologians agreed with, 
him. 

But however that may be, this, at least, will be 
admitted by everybody. These volumes contain 
a magnificent selection of passages bearing on the 
doctrine of the Eucharist, admirably arranged, and 
competently cammented on. 
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PROGRESSIVE CREATION. 


PROGRESSIVE CREATION: A  RECONCILIA- 
TION OF RELIGION WITH SCIENCE. By 
the Rev. Holden E. Sampson. (Redman, 
Two Vols, 2Is. net.) 

Many a book has been written for the purpose 
of reconciling Religion with Science. But we must 
be near the end of them now. For this one thing 
we have discovered, that Religion and Science 
cannot be reconciled, since they never were at 
enmity. But here is one book more. And if it 
is to end the output it will end it handsomely. 

The first question that we have always to ask about 
a book of this kind is: What is the Science that is to 
be reconciled with Religion, and the Religion that is 
to be reconciled with Science? We have room for 
the answer to only one-half of the question, and 
that inadequately. But it will be sufficient to test 
the book with. Let us ask, then, what is the 
Religion that Mr. Sampson brings into reconcilia- 
tion with Science? 

It is the religion of the Bible. At least it is in 
the Bible that Mr. Sampson finds. his religion. 
But it is not the religion of the Bible as we have 
understood it from our childhood. Mr. Sampson 
has gone no great distance when he finds himself 
face to face with the fact of evil. The Bible has 
gone no great distance when it finds itself face to 
face with the same fact. Thus far Mr. Sampson 
and the Bible are at one. And they are at one in 
recognizing that some explanation must be given of 
the origin of evil. Mr. Sampson holds that the 
Bible gives a true account of the origin of evil. 
But we misread it. For he holds with the Higher 
Critics that the Old Testament is in sections, and 
he holds that the sections have been displaced. 

There is an historical account of the Creation. 
It runs to the third verse of the second chapter of 
Genesis. Then follows in our Bible an allegorical 
account of the Fall. But there is an historical 
account of the Fall. It is found at present in the 
sixth chapter of Genesis, the first five verses. The 
historical account of the Fall ought to follow the 
historical account of the Creation. Bring them 
together again, and we will understand the origin 
of evil. 

Accordingly Mr. Sampson reads his Bible in 
this way—‘ Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. And on the 
Seventh Day God finished his work which he had | 
And God blessed the Seventh Day, and, 


35 


made. 


hallowed it; because that in it he rested from all 
his work which he had created and made (21%), 
And it came to pass when men began to multiply 
on the face of the ground, and daughters were born 
unto them, that the Sons of God saw the daughters 
of men that they were fair; and they took them 
wives of all that they chose. And...’ (61), 

Well, what have we now,? We have six facts, 
says Mr, Sampson, upon which to construct a true 
account of the origin of evil—(1) two distinct types 
or species of the human genus, the ‘Sons of God’ 
and ‘Men’; (2) unlawful intermarriage between 
these types; (3) a new line of heredity; (4) the 
consequent development of wickedness or abnor- 
malism ; (5) the introduction and the spread of 
evil through corruption ; (6) the generation of a 
new. and abnormal type of human species, the 
Nephilim, the original stock from which the 
human races branched out. 

That will do. The reader must go to the book 
for the rest. 


+ 


The Books of he Monts. 

Mr, J. H. A. Hart, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has published a transcript of 
the Book of Leclestasticus, according to the Greek 
Text of Codex 248 (Cambridge Press; 1os. net). 
He has added a commentary on the text. And he 
has further brought the student of this tantalizingly 
interesting book under obligation by writing prole- 
gomena to it. The prolegomena consist of four 
chapters, of which the topics are: (1) The Pro- 
logue of the Greek Translator ; (2) The Pharisaic 
Recension of the Wisdom of Ben Sira; (3) The 
Quotations of Clement of Alexandria; (4) The 
Conflict of the Rival Greek Versions. It is all 
the work of a scholar of extraordinary erudition 
and patience. It is such work as scholars every- 
where associate now with Cambridge more than 
with any other place in the world. It is just such 
work as makes a difference for ever after to our 
knowledge of the book upon which it is expended. 
We may not be right, but it seems to us that the 
Apocrypha is more studied at present than it has 
ever been studied in this country, though it may 
be less read than it has been before. So there 
should be many yeaders of this book; for it is 
addressed entirely to scholars. 


The new volumes of Harper’s ‘ Library of Living 
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Thought’ are Jesus or. Paul? by Dr. Arnold 
Meyer, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Zurich, and The Transmigration of Souls, by Dr. 
Alfred Bertholet, Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Basle (2s. 6d. net each). Both volumes 
belong to what may be called the science of 
Religion, that is to say, to the modern movement 
which insists on recognizing religion as subject of 
investigation just like every other matter of human 
thought or experience. The science is yet in its 
infancy, and many crude things are said and done 
in its name. And it is the immediate duty of the 
most evangelical believer in Christ to make him- 
self acquainted with it, that he may rid it of its 
crudities and turn it into the service of true religion. 
It depends upon us whether it is to be the greatest 
foe or the greatest friend of Jesus Christ in the 
future. These volumes will certainly be read, 
and read largely. They are scientific, and they are 
literary. 


We have received from Dr. Agar Beet a copy of 
the latest edition of his Shorter Manual of Theology 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net), and also of 
his volume on Zhe Church, the Churches, and the 
Sacraments (28.). It is a pleasure to draw at- 
tention to them once again. Dr, Agar Beet did 
not begin like Mr. Chesterton, with thinking he 
was a heretic, and then surprise himself by dis- 
covering that he was orthodox. By patient study 
of the Scriptures he began by being orthodox, and 
then found himself, to his utmost surprise, regarded 
as a heretic. But only on one subject, the insur- 
mountably difficult subject of the last things. 
Elsewhere he is orthodox, and yet always himself. 
So that his short Manual of Theology is correct and 
reliable. As for the book on the Church, he is 
orthodox there if we agree with him. 


Dr. George Barton Cutten of Yale, who wrote a 
useful book recently on the Psychology of Alcohol- 
zsm, has now written a more useful book on Zhe 
Psychological Phenomena of Christianity (Hodder 
& Stoughton; 12s. net). It is just such a book 
as hundreds upon hundreds of preachers have 
desired to lay their hands upon. There is not 
an original idea in it, and the style is careless 
even to slovenliness. But all the things which are 
now most frequently talked about amongst us are 
described in order, with quite sufficient knowledge, 
with Christian candour, and with such simplicity 


as never before was seen in the treatment of these 
difficult matters. 

What a prospect lies before the preacher who 
is beginning his work to-day. The generation 
that is passing has been occupied with criticism, 
And criticism, however necessary, could never 
become a fascination to the average preacher. 
The coming generation is to be occupied with 
Religion and Ethics. And these words will not 
be vague, indefinite terms. For they will stand for 
living, vital, deeply moving realities, the very deepest 
things in the thought of God and in the life of man. 
And the study which will give vitality and enthu- 
siasm to the preaching of Religion and Ethics will be 
the study of Psychology. Dr. Cutten covers the 
whole ground. His chapters are on the Religious 
Faculty, Mysticism, Ecstasy, Glossolalia, Visions, 
Dreams, Stigmatization, Witchcraft, Demoniacal 
Possession, Revivals, Conversion, Sex, Imagina- 
tion, Inspiration, and much more. 


Tue Expository Times has often spoken about 
the work which Mr. Albert J. Edmunds, M.A., has 
been doing in the way of comparing the Gospels 
with the writings of Buddhism. It is evident that 
Mr. Edmunds has received considerable encourage- 
ment. For he has now produced as fruit of his 
labour two large volumes under the title of Bud- 
ahist and Christian Gospels (Philadelphia: Innes & 
Sons; London: Luzac & Co.). They are attrac- 
tive books, printed with much beauty of type and 
paper. And whatever is to be said of their theme, 
which is the indebtedness of the Gospels to Bud- 
dhism, every reliance may be placed upon the ~ 
accuracy of the Buddhist translations. For the 
whole work has been edited by a most competent 
Buddhist scholar, Masaharu Anesaki, Professor of 
Religious Science in the Imperial University of 
Tokyo. 

The volumes are a contribution to the science of 
Comparative Religion. And they are just such a 
contribution as may entice to that new study 
the ordinary and indifferent Englishman who is 
frightened at the very name of Comparative 
Religion. It is also very likely that they will be 
found to be the easiest introduction to a knowledge 
of Buddhism. More than that, they furnish a com- 
mentary on many passages of the Gospels, a com- 
mentary of entirely original character. 

It is scarcely possible to say that even in a 
single instance Mr. Edmunds has proved without 
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a doubt the dependence of the Gospels. upon 
writings, or even upon ideas, which belong ex- 
clusively to Buddhism. Yet the book is most 
attractive. The author has left nothing undone to 
make it so. His indexes are examples to all index- 
makers in the world. 


Professor Henry Jones of Glasgow went out to 
Australia to deliver a course of lectures on Phil- 
osophy and Modern Life before the University of 
Sydney. He delivered them. What title he gave 
the lectures we do not know. But now he has 
recast and added to them, for he does not believe 
that lectures should be printed as they are spoken, 
and he has published them under the title of 
Idealism as a Practical Creed (Maclehose ; 6s. net). 

The title and the occasion demand popularity. 
And so it is not surprising to find that the fifth 
chapter of the book is much more literary than 
philosophical, being a-discussion of the idealism of 
Wordsworth and Browning. But Professor Jones 
would not have us think that he has forgotten his 
philosophy. The distinction between poetry and 
philosophy, he says, is easily exaggerated. It is 
even apt to disappear when they are at their best. 
In the case of the greatest poets we are driven by 
a kind of necessity to ask what was their philosophy. 
And on the other hand, we are driven to feel the 
poetry of the greatest philosophers. Accordingly, 
in lines like the following from Wordsworth, 
Professor Jones finds both faith and philosophy. 
He finds a faith and a philosophy that will brook 
no exception to their sway : 

To every natural form, rock, fruits or flower, 

Even the loose stones that cover the high way, 

I gave a moral life. I saw them feel 

Or linked them to some feeling: the great mass 

Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 

That I beheld respired with inward meaning. 
But Professor Jones admits that we do not all 
find both faith and philosophy in Wordsworth. 
And why not? Because we have not been 
disciplined to find it. There is need of prepara- 
tion, he says. And he turns upon us, if we do not 
find philosophy in Wordsworth, and says, the 
witchery is there, but it is not there for Peter Bell 
or his ass. 

But it is neither Wordsworth nor Browning that 
Professor Jones is concerned about. It is idealism. 
It is idealism and optimism that he believes in. 
He believes that they are the sanest theories of 


ages, 


life yet discovered, and it is time that the nations 
had subjected them to the strain of practice. 


When we discover a believer among men of 
science we take him by the hand heartily. How 
much more when we discover a believer among 
men of philosophy. For: is he not much rarer? 
And is not philosophy the real antagonist of our 
faith? It is quite true that it was Huxley, a 
scientist, who invented the term ‘agnosticism.’ 
But agnosticism is not Science, it is philosophy. 
So far as it has had any influence against Christ, it 
has owed its influence not to facts but to theories, 
not to the discoveries of nineteenth - century 
science, but to the philosophical puzzles of all the 
J. G. Romanes was a notable acquisition. 
Let us welcome still more heartily R. M. Wenley. 

Professor R. M. Wenley, of the University of 
Michigan, delivered the Baldwin Lectures of 1909, 
and now Messrs. Macmillan have published them 
in book form under the title of Modern Thought 
and the Crisis in Belief (6s. 6d. net). It is the 
apology of a philosopher for his faith in Christ. 
Professor Wenley approaches his apology by the 
way of historical investigation. He describes the 
things which have led up to the present state of 
belief or unbelief. But let us come to his own 
position. He himself approaches it with the 
question with which every man must approach it 
—What think ye of Christ ? 

First of all, Professor Wenley believes that the 
Gospels are sufficiently historical for all practical 
purposes of faith. And he finds his own faith best 
expressed and strengthened by the Gospel according 
to St. John. He dares to say that when we com- 
pare the Synoptists with John, ‘they seem to be 
predecessors of Christ, he the veritable follower.’ 
Christ is divine. His Divinity shines through the 
consecration of His followers. Christ is universal. 
His universality is found in the concrete faith of 
His disciples—of those disciples who had not seen 
even more than of those who had seen. This 
‘solves the apparently insoluble problem of a God- 
man walking in Galilee of Judea.’ 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton is not the earliest ‘original’ 
writer of our time. Dr. A. C. Bradley was a little 
before him. Dr. Bradley’s Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry (Macmillan ; ros. net) are alive from begin- 


| ning to end with first-hand ideas and arresting 


expression of them, even although their subject is 
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poetry. His first lecture is on ‘ Poetry for Poetry’s 
Sake.’ And it is so original that it gave rise to a 
very lively controversy. Yet the originality and its 
expression are quite as startling in the lecture on 
the Sublime and even in the lecture on Words- 
worth. 

There is a note to the lecture on Wordsworth. 
It is written for the purpose of ‘airing a heresy’ 
about We are Seven. What is the moral of that 
familiar ballad? Wordsworth himself gives its 
moral in the first stanza : 


A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


Professor Bradley does not believe that that is its 
moral. He does not believe that Wordsworth 
believed it. That stanza was written last. It was 
written not by Wordsworth, but by Coleridge. Its 
first line was : 


A simple child, dear brother Jim. 


This Jim was James Tobin; and it was a joke on 
Coleridge’s part, because James Tobin had declared 
that the poem was ridiculous. Wordsworth would 
not have ‘dear brother Jim,’ and left the line 
unfinished. But he accepted the rest of the 
stanza and the moral. Professor Bradley says it is 
not the moral, and that Wordsworth never really 
thought it was. What is the moral? It is not that 
the child’s vivacity prevented her from believing in 
death, It is simply that being a child she had not 
yet lost that sense or consciousness of immortality 
which is inherent in human nature. 

But the most original of all the lectures is the 
Rejection of Falstaff. By all means go to the 
book for it, 


Is it possible that to the other benefits which 
Psychology is about to confer upon us it will add 
this also, that it will teach us to think? Our 
Lord often tried to teach the men of His day on 
earth to think. He seemed to say that the reason 
why the publicans and harlots entered the Kingdom 
of God before the Scribes and Pharisees was that 
the Scribes and Pharisees would not think. ‘Why 
callest thou me good?’ He said to one of them— 
stop and think. And to the whole body of them 
round Him one day, He said, ‘How is it that 
David calls his son his Lord ?’—stop and think. 
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Dr. I. E. Miller, of the State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, wants to teach us to think. He hopes 
we may be led to it, as we seem likely to be led 
to so much else, by the study of Psychology. He 
calls his book Zhe Psychology of Thinking 
(Macmillan; 5s. net). It does not follow, of 
course, that we shall learn to think by knowing 
what thinking is. But the reading of this book 
will at least help us to obtain the discipline that 
is involved in thinking. 


It must be a very difficult thing to write Church 
history for children. For children, as a rule, are 
not interested in the history of the Church, and 
the Church, as a rule, has not been interested in 
children. Miss Mary E. Shipley seems to have 
been fairly successful with this difficult task. She 
has at any rate been successful enough with one 
volume to find encouragement to write another. 
The new volume is An Lnglish Church History 
for Children, A.D. 1066-1500 (Methuen; 2s. 6d. 
net). The Bishop of Gibraltar who writes a 
preface to it says that he knows of children not 
a few who regard the earlier book as one of their 
treasures. We should have thought the sentences 
rather long. But no amount of theory will stand 
against the evidence of fact like that. 


Under the title of How God Answers Prayer 
(Morgan & Scott; 2s. net), Miss Charlotte Mason 
has told the story of the origin and development 
of the House of Rest. Now the question about 
the House of Rest is not, Where is it? 
in several places at once. It is in Wellington, 
Shropshire; in Burlington Place, Eastbourne; in 
St. John’s Wood, London. Nor is the question, 
For whom are its doors open? For they are open 
to all workers in the Vineyard who need rest 
before beginning their labour. The real question 
is, Who built it? And to answer that question 
Miss Mason writes her book. Her. answer is, 
‘Except the Lord do build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it.’ From first to last the House 
of Rest is the answer to prayer. 


If Spinoza is not recovered by the present 
generation it will not be the fault of Dr. Paul 
Carus. At the Open Court Publishing House he 
has just issued an English translation of Spinoza’s 
first philosophical work, the short treatise on God, 
Man, and Human Welfare (6s. net). The trans- 
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‘lation has been made from the Dutch by Lydia 
‘Gillingham Robinson. The translator has used 
also Professor Schaarschmidt’s German translation ; 
and at the end of the book she has. given a useful 
glossary of terms—English, Dutch, German. 

At the same press Dr. Carus has published an 
essay of his own on Pragmatism, Seely con- 
tributed to the AZonist. 

And here it is worth while noticing that the 
work of the Open Court Publishing Company may 
be seen in an illustrated catalogue of its publica- 
tions, covering a period of twenty-one years, from 
1887-1907. The catalogue will be sent on 
application. It is worth seeing. The address is 
378-380 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, or Messrs. 
Kegan Paul in London. 


If it is found that a book has been published 
with a bad title, is it lawful for the author to give 
ita new one? And if it is lawful, is it expedient ? 
_ The Dean of Norwich edited a volume of Lectures, 


‘delivered in Norwich Cathedral by eminent. 


Anglican divines,’ as the title-page elegantly 
expresses it, and the volume was published under 
the title of Lectures in Ecclesiastical History. Being 
so colourless, it is a bad title, and it has probably 
‘done the book some disservice. So the Dean of 
Norwich has altered it, and Mr. Thynne has 
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republished it under the title of Church Leaders 
on Primitive Times (38. 6d. net). 

The Church leaders begin with St. Ignatius and 
end with St. Augustine, while the eminent Anglican 
divines begin with the late Dean Farrar and end 


‘with the present Bishop of Durham. The lectures 


are quite above the average of Sunday evening 
lectures, quite out of sightof them. In the middle 
of the volume are three which succeed one another 
—Clement of Alexandria, by Bishop Chase ; Origen, 
by Mr. A. E. Brooke; and Eusebius, by Professor 
Gwatkin—and for the like of them we might 
search many volumes of lectures. 


Messrs. Washbourne have published a transla- 
tion of Practical Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
(3s. 6d. net), a volume written for the use of the 
Clergy and Faithful, by the Rev. A. Vermeersch, 
S.J., Professor of Theology. The translation has 
been made by Madame Cecilia, Religious of St. 
Andrew’s Convent, Streatham. 

The same publishers have issued a translation 
of the first volume of the same author’s Aleditations 
and Instructions on the Blessed Virgin (3s. 6d. net). 
The translation in this case has been made by Mr. 
W. Humphrey Page, K.S.G., Privy Chamberlain to 
H.H. Pius x. This first volume covers the ground 
of the Feasts of Mary and the Month of Mary. 


The Pilgrim's Progress. 


By THE Rey. JoHN Ketan, M.A., D.D., EDINBURGH. 


The Enchanted Ground. 


Tue Enchanted Ground is one of the most 
classical of Bunyan’s imaginations. Yet neither 
the experience nor the metaphor was of his 
invention. The sweet danger, the fascinating 
deadly danger, of rest before the time of rest has 
come, is well known to every pilgrim’s heart, as it 
has been often made the theme of poetic romance 
such as this. Certainly here there is a reminis- 
cence of much that is to be found in the earlier 
Romances of Chivalry. At this time Milton, the 
great Puritan romancer who had hesitated between 
his great epic and a poem on Arthur, was writing 
of ‘forests and enchantments dreary,’ and, in his 
Comus, making us feél the spirit of such enchanted 


woods. Spenser was in high fame, and _ his 
‘wandring wood’ into which the knight, against 
dissuasion, rode, and ‘his: glistening armour made 
a little glooming light,’ was familiar to England. 
Each of them revived from ancient sources the 
time-honoured figure. Tennyson, the reviver of 
ancient Arthurian romance in our time, has given 
in his ‘ Lotos-eaters’ that immortal picture of the 
land ‘where it was always afternoon.’ In his 
simpler conception, ‘The Pilgrim,’ Newman has 
interpreted in experience a thousand such 
romances : 


There stray’d awhile, amid the woods of Dart, 

One who could love them, but who durst not love, 
A vow had bound him, ne’er to give his heart 

To streamlet bright, or soft secluded grove, 
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?Twas a hard, humbling task, onwards to move 
His easy-captured eyes from each fair spot, 

With unattached and lonely steps to rove 
O’er happy meads, which soon its print forgot :— 
Yet kept he safe his pledge, prizing his pilgrim lot. 


The picture, in the first place, tells of rest— 
simply of rest after long strain and _ toilsome 
journeying. ‘In one respect,’ says Nathaniel 
Hawthorne of the Old Manse, ‘our precincts were 
like the Enchanted Ground through which the 
pilgrim travelled on his way to the Celestial City. 
The guests, each and all, felt a slumbrous influence 
upon them.’ 

But there is more than weariness and rest in- 
tended here. Nathaniel Hawthorne goes further, 
in his Blythesdale Romance, which seems to be 
entirely located in the Enchanted Ground. ‘The 
pleasant scent of the wood, evolved by the hot sun, 
stole up to my nostrils, as if I had been an idol in 
its niche. Many trees mingled their fragrance 
into a thousandfold odour. Possibly there was 
a sensual influence in the broad light of noon that 
lay beneath me. It may have been the cause, ‘in 
part, that I suddenly found myself possessed by a 
mood of disbelief in moral beauty or heroism, and 
a conviction of the folly of attempting to benefit 
the world.’ Nothing could more aptly describe 
the idea of Bunyan than these woods, showing how 
the luxury of rest may pass on to the deadly 
slumber of sensual ease. To Bunyan, that 
wakefullest of men, rest by the way is ever 
dangerous ; and it adds to the beauty of the descrip- 


tion of the pilgrim’s rest in the chamber of the_ 


Palace Beautiful, that we so seldom are permitted 
to see a pilgrim resting in security. Yet it is not 
mere feverous strenuousness that accounts for this 
sense of the danger of sleep. There is enchant- 
ment about, as well as natural weariness. The 
atmosphere is heavy with that which is deadly. 
In his Gentleman of France, Stanley Weyman 
describes the blue haze of plague creeping up the 
valley upon the fighting men. ‘A panic is not 
easily shaken off, nor is there any fear so difficult 
to combat and defeat as the fear of the invisible. 
. .. Men who, an hour before, had crossed the 
court under fire with the utmost resolution, and 
dared instant death without a thought, grew pale, 
and looking from this side of the valley to that 
with faltering eyes, seemed to be seeking, like 
hunted animals, for a place of refuge.’ 


So there come upon earnest and spiritual lives 


at times, subtle, unaccountable, deadly exhala- 
tions, —_miasma atmospheres of evil, —and the 
strenuous soul yields not to fatigue only but toa 
strange charm. Madame Bubble personifies the 
spirit of the Enchanted Ground in the second 
part of the story. It is that spirit—‘earthly, 
sensual, devilish ’—which is the World ; and which 
comes late and unexpected upon the path of 
pilgrimage. It assumes many and various forms. 
Some are hypnotized by the mere spectacle of 
it—the rush and brilliant colour of the material 
world about them. Others feel it as a recrudes- 
cence of sensualities long imagined dead. Others 
find it in some fascination, such as the fascination 
of doing unimportant things, or sentimentalizing 
over vague emotions, or dreaming of long stretches 
of time and activity which never come to actual 
performance, There are a thousand ways in 
which lethargy may créep upon the soul. 

Its causes may be found in outward political 
circumstances. Possibly Bunyan was thinking of 
some Declaration of Liberty of Conscience, with 
its mitigation of penalties and its rest from per- 
secution. In such short and deceitful calm 
moments it was not difficult enough to be a 
Christian. Men who had been forced into 
strenuousness by the bitterness of the times, did 
not know how to guard the prize they had so 
nobly, won, when the fighting was over and there 
was no longer any danger or opposition. More 
probably the thought of the writer is entirely of 
spiritual conditions, and he is thinking of a 
Christian man whose conscience, or intelligence, 
or heart has fallén asleep through too much pros- 
perity. When all goes easily, all is apt to 
become formality and routine. Men talk folly 
and ignore facts, like Heedless and Too-bold, of 
Part II., talking in their sleep. One of the 
commonest forms of this drowsiness is that which 
R, L. Stevenson has memorably described—the 
sleep of self-righteousness. ‘All have some fault. 
. . . And when we find a man persevering indeed 
in his fault, as all of us do, and openly overtaken, 
as not all of us are, by its consequences . , . to 
call him bad, with a self-righteous chuckle, is to be 
talking in one’s sleep with Heedless and Too- 
bold in the Arbour.’ A third explanation of the 
Enchanted Ground is one which Cheever strik- 
ingly describes and illustrates as ‘an indication of 
spiritual coldness rather than of spiritual fatigue.’ 
It does not come upon the strenuous, but upon 
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those who have exerted themselves too little. 
‘There is an account,’ says Cheever, ‘in the 
voyages of some of our early circumnavigators 
about the globe, of a danger of this kind that 
came upon them when travelling in a certain 
frozen region, which I always think of when I 
come to this place in the Pilgrim’s Progress. Then 
surgeon of the company, a man of great skill 
and firmness, warned his companions that they 
would feel a great inclination to sleep, but that 
so sure as they gave way to it they would die 
in it, for no power on earth could wake them. 
But if I remember right this very surgeon, Dr. 
Solander, was one of the first to be overcome with 
this irresistible desire to sleep; and had they not 
by main force kept him from it he would have 
lain down in the cold and slept and died.’ The 
spiritual counterpart is obvious. It is (to quote 
Stevenson again, on whom the Enchanted Ground 
had made a deep impression) ‘the enchanted 
ground of dead-alive respectability.’ 

The effect of the Enchanted Ground upon the 
two men of the allegory is worth noting. Hopeful’s 
more delicate and high-strung nature is more easily 
fatigued, like the page in AZarmion, and he is for 
sleeping. Also, to his gay and light-hearted dis- 
position, the enchantments of the place appeal 
more powerfully. The witchery of earth—that 
‘Grim Fire’ which Fiona Macleod so wonderfully 
knows and tells of—means little for the rough 
strength of the unimaginative. But the finer the 
nature, and the more sensitive the nerve, the more 
powerful is its spell. Happy is that Hopeful who 
has at such places the rougher and less sensitive 
Christian by him, to put his foot through the 
iridescent gossamer of tingling sensations that is 
luring the poetic and fine nature to the earth. 
Christian seems never to have felt the spell at all. 
Such robust and strong-nerved men are not sensi- 
tive to the subtler forms of temptation. He is all 
for brisk living, and is not liable to those sweeping 
tides of natural magic and emotion which over- 
power more delicate spirits. He is wide-awake 
and able to handle Hopeful with a rough common 
sense which is the only wholesome thing for the 
sentimentalist. ‘The very doggerel verses which he 
sings have a kind of march in them, that sets them 
stepping out as to the roll of drums. And Bunyan 
characteristically adds a sidenote, ‘The Dreamer’s 
Note,’ which shows us how intentionally he has 
been setting two temperaments in contrast. It is 


another instance of that sure and direct instinct 
which makes him so masterly in his character- 
creations. Each of the pilgrims is here, as else- 
where, himself—acting the inevitable part. 

The remedy which Christian proposes to apply 
is to awaken intellectual and spiritual interest 
which will banish the soft and effeminate mood 
of drowsiness. Sentimentalities are to be com- 
bated by facts. And this is the region in which 
Christian is most at home. So he begins his 
cross-questioning—a conversation managed after 
the manner of a catechism, If there is a 
brusqueness in it, and a direct attack upon his 
neighbour’s confidences, it is to be remembered 
that not only is that Christian’s habit, but that 
habit is here sharpened by the necessity for keep- 
ing off the enchantment and ‘stinging Hopeful’s 
spirit broad awake.’ A rival interest is the one 
thing needed to counteract the spell. And the 
one thing sure to be of sufficient interest to do 
this for any man, is to get him to think upon his 
own experience. Ifa man cannot be interested in 
himself and what has happened to him, he is in a 
bad case indeed. So, in St. Paul’s splendid words, 
‘Experience worketh Hope.’ MHopeful’s remem- 
bered experience makes Hopeful himself again. 


The Conversation. 


Bunyan’s sidenote is ‘They begin at the begin- 
ning of their conversion.’ No one knew better 
than he that though conversion has a beginning, 
yet it is a lifelong process of turning away from 
evil towards good, from self and the world to God. 
So Christian plunges at once into the past, ‘How 
came you to think at first of so doing as you do 
now?’ And so we find ourselves suddenly in a 
mass of old memories, sins and _ sentiments, 
delights and fears, reckless living checked by way- 
side terrors, and the whole world of confused 
thoughts and feelings which go to make up the 
inner life of such a delicately sensitive spirit— 
sensitive at once to conscience and to desire. 

Of all the catalogue of sins which Hopeful 
shakes sleep from his eyes by enumerating, there 
are three that Bunyan must have written with 
special feeling. Swearing was ever a_ besetting 
trouble of his conscience. The strength of lan- 
guage in the Epistles attributed to St. Peter in the 
New Testament is almost an argument for their 
authenticity. So John Bunyan now and then lets 
himself go in serious writing, and the lock of the 
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castle gate goes ‘damnable hard,’ as we have seen. 
It was by no means, as the old story represents it, 
‘a bare hook,’ by which John Bunyan was tempted 
when he was tempted to swear profanely. So 
exuberant a vitality as his and Hopeful’s had a 
craving for strong expressions, and the temptation, 
for such a nature, is a very real one. Yet it gave 
him infinite pain and shame. He recounts doleful 
instances of God’s judgments on swearers, and he 
tells us that he ‘could not bear to hear a good 
man swear.’ Probably he felt a certain con- 
temptibleness about such indulgence, apart from 
his horror of its audacity. After all, it is a poor 
bait that its momentary gratification offers. Todd, 
with happier sententiousness than is usual in his 
Students’ Manual, says of it, ‘If you wish to fit 
yourself for the dark world, it will be time enough 
to learn its language after you have prepared for it 
by more decent sins.’ A great deal of profanity is 
neither more nor less than bad taste. An empty 
mind, a limited vocabulary, and a vulgar delight in 
strength of language are all that lie behind the 
most appalling words— ‘He knew not what to say, 
and so he swore.’ 

Lying was another vice that greatly troubled 


John Bunyan. It troubled Hopeful, as it does all 
quick imaginations. All writers of Romance, and 
all lovers of Romance, are apt to confuse their 
impressions of the world with the actual facts, 
which are often so very much less interesting. 
It was, according to his own account, a special 
temptation of John Bunyan’s boyhood. Froude’s 
remark is noteworthy that ‘When a child’s imagina- 
tion is exceptionally active, the temptations to 
untruth are correspondingly powerful. The inven- 
tive faculty has its dangers, and Bunyan was 
eminently gifted that way.’ 

Sabbath-breaking was another point of acute 
remorse with Bunyan, and the famous game of 
cat, in the midst of which the voice suddenly 
darted from heaven into his soul, was played on 
the Sabbath, after a sermon upon Sabbath- 
breaking. 

These points are sufficient, not to arouse Hope- 
ful only, but to arouse all lovers of Bunyan to an 
interest in what might otherwise threaten to prove 
but a dull discourse. Hopeful and John Bunyan 
have evidently experiences in common, and we 
may look, in the conversation that follows, for 
much autobiography. 


jn Be Study. 


Te Unnatural CGifdren. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF ISAIAH I, 3. 


*TueE ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider.’ 

The first chapter of Isaiah has been called by 
Ewald the great arraignment. It contains four 
leading ideas. They are the ideas, says Skinner, 
which run through the whole of Isaiah’s teaching, 
and through the teaching of all the pre-Exilic 
prophets. These ideas are: (1) the breach between 
Jehovah and Israel; (2) the inefficiency of mere 
ritual; (3) the call to national repentance; (4) 
the certainty of a sweeping judgment. 

Ewald’s title suggests a court of justice ; and it 
has often been pointed out that God is both Judge 
and Plaintiff, Israel the defendant, heaven and 
earth the jury, while the prophet is both principal 
witness and prosecuting attorney. But all this is 
apt to withdraw the attention from the real pathos 


of the scene. No doubt there is a judge, and 
judgment is pronounced. But the Judge is a 
Father. The paraphernalia of the court-room pass 
into insignificance when there is heard the exceed- 
ing bitter cry, ‘I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against me.’ The 
third verse is an illustration. It shows the ignor- 
ance of the children in contrast to the knowledge 
of the domestic animals. 


I. The knowledge of the domestic animals— 
‘the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass_ his 
master’s crib.’ 

1. It is knowledge of their owner. They 
know and acknowledge him. He on his part not 
only owns them, he takes care of them. He rears 
them, tames them, houses them, and heals them. 
In return they serve him. 

True to the life, no sooner had the drove got within the 


walls than it began to disperse. Every ox knew perfectly 
well his owner, and the way to his house, nor did it get 
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bewildered for a moment in the mazes of the narrow and 
crooked alleys. As for the ass, he walked straight to. the 
door, and up to ‘his master’s crib,’ without turning to bid 
good-night to his companions of the field: I followed some 
into their habitation, and saw each take his appropriate 
manger, and begin his evening meal of dry tibn.} 


2. Their service brings them into fellowship— 
such fellowship as is possible between man and 
the lower animals. There is some sense of mutual 
dependence. There ‘is affection and sometimes 
self-sacrifice. The prophet speaks of the domestic 
animals of his own people. We should see his point 
more clearly if we thought of the horse and the dog. 


It is not an uncommon thing in the Argentine pampas— 
i have on two occasions witnessed it myself—for a riding 
horse to come home to die, I am speaking of horses that 
live out in the open and have to be hunted to the corral or 
enclosure, or roughly captured with a lasso as they run, when 
they are required. On going out one summer evening—I 
was Only a boy at the time—I saw one of the horses of the 
establishment standing unsaddled and unbridled leaning his 
head over the gate. Going to the spot I stroked his nose, 
and turning to an old native who happened to be standing 
near asked him what could be the meaning of such a thing, 
‘I think he is going to die,’ he answered ; ‘horses often 
come to the house to die.’ And next morning the poor beast 
was found lying dead not twenty yards from the gate, 

I now believe that the sensations of sickness and approach- 
ing death in the riding horse of the pampas resemble or 
simulate the pains, so often experienced, of hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, combined together with the oppressive sensations 
caused by the ponderous native saddle, with its huge surcingle 
of raw hide, drawn up so tightly as to hinder free respiration. 
The suffering animal remembers how at the last, relief 
invariably came when the twelve or fifteen hours’ torture was 
over and when the great iron bridle and ponderous gear were 
removed and he had freedom and food and drink and rest. 
At the gate or at the door of his master’s house the sudden 
relief had always come to him, and there does he go in his 
sickness to find it again.” 


2. The ignorance of the children.—‘ Israel doth 
not know, my people doth not consider.’ 

God has been as a Father to Israel. Now, a 
father has the right to obedience, service, and 
especially affection, But Israel had come short. 
Of the two great commandments of the Law they 
failed especially in. the second. So has it been 
with the Jews always. The first commandment is 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,’ and there was at least much outward 
appearance of devotion to God. But the second 
commandment is, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ The failure was here. 


1 Thomson, Zhe Land and the Book, ii. 387. 
2W.H. Hudson, Zhe Naturalist in La Plata. 
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purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me 
. . . Relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.’ The scribe who came to 
Jesus had no doubt of his duty to God. But, 
willing to justify himself, he asked, ‘Who is my 
neighbour ?’ 

1, Their ignorance consisted in not. knowing 
what God had done for them—‘Israel doth not 
know.’ What had He done? (1) He calls 
heaven and earth to witness. For He had created 
them and preserved them, and been their bountiful 
benefactor. They were not ignorant of the 
wonders of their world. The psalmists were 
accustomed to consider the heavens (Ps 8%). And 
they found that the heavens declared the glory of 
God (Ps 191). (2) But God had chosen Israel to 
be His peculiar people. -He had been as a Father 
to them and had done great things for them, as 
Samuel reminded them that day upon which He 
consented to give them a king. It was even a 
commonplace among the heathen. ‘Then said 
they among the nations, the Lord hath done great 
things for them.’ And they admitted it when they 
considered—‘ The Lord hath done great things for 
us’ (Ps 12673). (3) Above all, God had shown 
them the consideration involved in training them 
to become a blessing to all the nations of the 
earth. ‘Thou shalt consider in thine heart,’ said 
Moses, ‘that, as a man chasteneth his son, so the 
Lord thy God chasteneth thee’ (Dt 8°), It was 
this, above all, that they were ignorant of. They 
mistook the chastening of a father for the wounds 
of an enemy. 

2. Their ignorance was due to want of con- 
sideration—‘ My people doth not consider.’ (1) 
He would have them stop and think. When the 
rich young ruler came running to Jesus—‘ Master, 
what shall I do?’—He stopped him. ‘Why 
callest thou me good?’ Stop and think. When 
the Pharisees spoke glibly about the Messiah being 
David’s son, He recalled the rroth Psalm, where 
David calls the Messiah his Lord. ‘How can he 
be both son and Lord?’ He said. Stop and 
think. (2) It is want of consideration that makes 
men miss Christ. For the most part they simply 
pass Him by, they do not consider Him. ‘Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by?’ (La 1), 
(3) It is want of consideration that makes men lose 
life itself. They do not know what life is. They 
do not know that they have lost it. (4) But 
consideration of God brings considerateness for 
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man. The two great commandments must always 
be kept in their right order: first, ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God,’ next, ‘thy neighbour as thy- 
self.’ It was because Israel rebelled against God 
that they neglected the poor and the fatherless. 
It is to those who have tasted and seen that the 
Lord is gracious that St. Paul writes, ‘Let your 
considerateness be known unto all men’ (Phil 4°). 


It was Israel’s lack of perception that was at the root of 
her sins. Ibsen, in the study of the tragedy of a lost soul in 
Peer Gynt, teaches that God meant something -when He 
made each one of us, and that it is our duty to find out what 
He did mean. The devil’s staunchest ally is lack of per- 
ception. 

When at the end of his career Peer Gynt, who is the type 
of a compromising self-seeker, meets the button-moulder, 
who tells him it is his fate to be cast into the melting-pot, 
this dialogue ensues. (Peer Gynt, Act v. 9). 

Peer. One question only: What is it, at bottom, this 
‘being oneself’ ? 

Button-Moulder. A singular question, most odd in the 
mouth of a man who just now 

Peer. Come, a straightforward answer. 

Button-Moulder. To be oneself is: to slay oneself. But 
on you that answer is doubtless lost, and therefore we'll say.: 
to stand forth everywhere with Master’s intention displayed 
like a signboard. 

feer. But suppose a man never has come to know what 
Master meant with him ? 

Button-Moulder. We must divine it. 

Peer. But how often are divinings beside the mark—then 
one is carried ad wndas in middle career. 

Button-Moulder. That is certain, Peer Gynt; in default 
of divining, the cloven-hoofed gentleman finds his best hook. 


Hunting for Soufs. 


The following note has been contributed by 
Professor J. G. Frazer to the Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft:+ In a recent essay I argued that 
the ancient Hebrews were acquainted with the 
conception of the external soul, that is, with the 
notion that the soul of a living person may be 
temporarily or even permanently lodged outside 
of his body without immediately causing his death.? 
The argument might be strengthened by the 
following passage of Ezk.: ‘And thou, son of man, 
set thy face against the daughters of thy people, 
which prophesy out of their own heart; and pro- 
phesy thou against them, and say, Thus saith the 
Lord God : Woe to the women that sew fillets upon 


1 See also EXPOSITORY TIMES, xv. 75. 

2 Anthropological Essays presented to Edward Burnett 
Tylor in honour of his 75th Birthday (Oxford, 1907), pp. 
143 sqq- 
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all joints of the arm, and make long veils for the 
head of persons of every stature to hunt souls! 
Will ye hunt the souls of my people, and save 
souls alive for yourselves? And ye profane me 
among my people for handfuls of barley and for 
pieces of bread, to slay the souls that should not 
die, and to save the souls alive that should not 
live, by your lying to my people that hearken 
unto lies. Wherefore thus saith the Lord God: 
Behold, I am against your fillets, wherewith ye there 
hunt the souls, and I will tear them from your 
arms; and I will let the souls which ye hunt go 
free like birds. Your long veils also will I tear, 
and deliver my people out of your hand, and they 
shall be no more in your hand to be hunted; and 
ye shall know that I am the Lord.’ ® 

The nefarious practices of these women, which 
the prophet denounces, clearly consisted in attempts 
to catch stray souls in fillets and cloths, and so to 
kill some people by keeping their souls in captivity 
and to save the lives of others, probably of sick 
people, by capturing their vagabond souls and 
restoring them to their bodies. Similar practices 
have been and still are adopted for the same 
purposes by sorcerers and witches in many parts 
of the world. For example, Fijian chiefs used to 
whisk away the souls of criminals in scarves and 
nail them to canoes, whereupon the poor wretches, 
thus deprived of their souls, used to pine and die.* 
The sorcerers of Danger Island caught the souls 
of sick people in snares, which they set up near 
the houses of the sufferers and watched till a soul 
came fluttering into the trap and was entangled 
in its meshes, after which the death of the patient 
was sooner or later inevitable. In West Africa 
‘witches are continually setting traps to catch the 
soul that wanders from the body when a man is 
sleeping ; and when they have caught this soul, 
they tie it up over the canoe fire, and its owner 
sickens as the soul shrivels. This is merely a 
regular line of business, and not an affair of indi- 
vidual hate or revenge. The witch does not care 
whose dream-soul gets into the trap, and will 
restore it on payment. Also witch doctors, men 
of unblemished professional reputation, will keep 


8 Ezk 137, In v.% I omit the first nima> as a 
doublet of the second, and for nwazny (an unheard-of 
plural of v3) I read n'w5p jn with Cornill and other critics. 

* Th. Williams, £772 and the Fijians, 2nd ed. i. 250. 

°W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs of the. South Pacific, p. 
171. 
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asylums for lost souls, ze. souls who have been 
out wandering and found on their return to their 
body that their place has been filled up by a Sisa, 
a low class soul I will speak of later. These 
doctors keep souls and administer them to patients 
who are short of the article.’!_ Among the Baoules 
of the Ivory Coast it happened once that a chief’s 
soul was extracted by the magic of an enemy, who 
contrived to shut it up ina box. To recover it, 
two men held a garment of the sick man, while a 
witch performed certain enchantments. After a 
time she declared that the soul was now in the 
garment, which was accordingly rolled up and hastily 
wrapped about the invalid for the purpose of 
restoring his soul to him.2 Malay wizards catch 
the souls of women whom they love in the folds of 
their turbans, and then go about with the dear 
souls in their girdle by day, and sleep with them 
under their pillow by night.? 

Examples of such practices could be indefinitely 
multiplied. They quite suffice to explain the 
similar proceedings of the Hebrew witches de- 
nounced by Ezekiel. These women would seem 
to have caught vagrant souls in veils or kerchiefs 
which they threw over the heads of their victims, 
and to have detained them in fillets or bands 
which they sewed on the joints of their own arms. 


Che Driving of the Spirit. 

Two verses (117-18) contain St. Mark’s account of 
the temptation of Jesus. He does not describe 
the three separate scenes or incidents which are 
given both in Mt. and in Lk. But he has some 

. features of his own. They are expressed in the 
words ‘immediately,’ ‘driven,’ ‘wild beasts.’ Al- 
together His description of the Temptation con- 
tains five features—(1) the Driving of the Spirit, 
(2) the Wilderness, (3) Satan, (4) the Wild Beasts, 
(5) the Ministering Angels. 

‘And immediately the spirit driveth him.’ 


I, Immediately, or R.V. straightway («d6vs), is 
one of St. Mark’s great words. He uses it 41 
times, while St. Matthew uses it 19 times, and 


1Miss Mary H. Kingsley, Zravels zx West Africa, pp. 
401 sq. 

2 Delafosse, in L’ Anthropologie, 1895, xi. p. 558. 

3W. W. Skeat, Malay Magzc, pp. 576 sq. 

4+ The Golden Bough, i. 260 sqq., especially 277 sqq. 


St. Luke only 7 times. Matthew here uses ‘then,’ 
Luke simply ‘and.’ Each Evangelist, however, 
has some word of connexion. 

Immediately after what? After the baptism. 
Now at the baptism two things had occurred—the 
Spirit asa dove had descended upon Jesus, and 
a voice had come from heaven, ‘Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased.’ These 
experiences were inseparable, but they may be 
examined separately. The voice recognized Jesus 
as the Son of God in the sense in which the 
Messiah is spoken about as God’s Son in the Old 
Testament. That is to say, there is complete 
understanding between the Father and the Son, 
the fellowship of love. And that fellowship is 
not merely the emotion of love. The under- 
standing between Father and Son is directed to 
the work which Jesus as Messiah is to do. Then 
follows the endowment of the Holy Spirit. It is 
new and unparalleled, just because the fellowship 
is new and unparalleled. And it is an endowment 
for the accomplishment of the work which the 
Father has given Him to do. The first energy of 
the Spirit, however, is not seen in the accomplish- 
ment of some Messianic act. If Jesus is con- 
scious of being the Son of God, He is also 
conscious of being a son of man. And like all 
the sons of men He must be tested. He must 
be tested as a man. He must face a man’s 
temptations and stand or fall. Before He can 
go forth as the Messiah, that is to say, as the 
Saviour of the world, it must be made evident to 
Himself and to all the world that He Himself does 
not need to be saved. ‘And straightway the Spirit 
driveth him into the wilderness to, be tempted.’ 


2. The Spirit—The Authorized Version, using 
a small s at spirit, suggests that it was some evil 
spirit that drove him into the wilderness. And it 
has been deliberately maintained that Satan him- 
self was the driving power. Others have suggested 
some man or men under the influence of an evil 
spirit, one of His disciples, perhaps, as Peter or 
Judas, or even some member of His own family. 
But without doubt the Spirit is the Holy Spirit of 
God, with which He had just been uniquely 
endowed. ‘The temptation is the first and necessary 
step in the fulfilment of the purpose for which 
Jesus had come into the world. 

It is not true to say that the devil arranged the temptation. 
Temptation here isin the Divine plan and purpose. Jesus ~° 
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went into the wilderness under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to find the devil. My own conviction is that if the 
devil could have escaped that day, he would have done so. 
It is a very popular fallacy that the enemy drove Christ into 
acorner and tempted Him, But the whole Divine story 
reveals that the facts were quite otherwise. God’s perfect 
Man, led by the Spirit, or as Mark in his own characteristic 
and forceful way expresses it, driven by the Spirit, passes 
down into the wilderness, and compels the adversary to stand 
out clear from all secondary causes, and to enter into direct 
combat. This is not the devil’s method. He ever puts 
something between himself and the man he would tempt. 
He hides his own personality wherever possible. To our first 
parents he did not suggest that they should serve him, 
but that they should please themselves, Jesus dragged him 
from behind everything, and put him in front, that for once, 
not through the subtlety of a second cause, but directly, he 
might do his worst against a pure soul.? 


The temptation of Jesus was part of God’s de- 
liberate plan and purpose. So is the temptation of 
every man. Yet ‘no man can say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted by God.’ Nor does the 
fact that God ordains the temptation relieve the 
instrument of his responsibility. After the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, Peter charged the Jews with having 
taken Him and by wicked hands having crucified 
and slain Him. Yet in the same sentence he said 
that He had been delivered to death by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God. 


And this distinction between the agent and the ordainer of 
temptation is not one of words, For not only does the with- 
drawal of anything, save positive sin, from the sphere of 
God’s will, affect the integrity of His moral government of 
the race, and relax the hold which God has on the progress 
of human affairs, but the teaching of Scripture is only to be 
reconciled with itself by bearing in mind that God may ordain 
a moral discipline for the soul, of which it is impossible He 
should be the instrument and immediate cause. We are told, 
for example, by St. James, ‘Let no man say when he is 
tempted, Iam tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, and he himself tempteth no man,’ and yet we are 
equally told, ‘It came to pass after these things that God did 
tempt Abraham’; and ifit be said that this only means that 
God did try Abraham, the difficulty is removed but a step 
further back, for trial is always temptation, just as temptation 
is always trial. The true solution of the apparent contradic- 
tion seems to be suggested by the typical temptation of Christ, 
that whilst God Himself never does offer, and never can offer, 
personal seduction or inducement to sin to the soul—the sup- 
position itself is utterly blasphemous—yet God may permit, 
and may will, that the soul should pass through temptation 
as the only means of that purifying and strengthening dis- 
cipline to which we referred in the first chapter, as the chief 
object and result of all moral trial of every kind. And hence 
it is that the same temptation may be said, from one point 
of view, to come from God, and from another, to come from 


1G. Campbell Morgan, Zhe Creses of the Christ, p. 133. 


the devil. Thus, to take perhaps the most striking illustra~ 
tion of this truth to be found in Scripture, the numbering of 
the people by David is said, in the Book of Samuel, to have 
been the result of God ‘moving’ David ‘against’ Israel ; 
whilst in the parallel history of the Book of Chronicles we 
read, ‘ And Satan stood up against Israel and provoked David 
to number Israel.’ ? 


But we have to be careful that we do not seek 
temptation, under the impression that it is God’s. 
purpose for us, or that it is good for our growth in 
grace. We may not know what is God’s purpose 
for us. Let us rather pray, ‘Lead us not intd- 
temptation’; and remember that Christ did not 
enter into temptation of His. own will, but was. 
driven into it by the Spirit. 

All three Synoptists emphasize the fact that the temptation. 
of Christ was the result of Divine compulsion and not self- 
sought. The Spirit ‘led’ or ‘drove’ Him into the 
wilderness. He who taught us to pray, ‘Lead us not into 
temptation,’ did not court temptation Himself. So may we 
expect God to help to ‘deliver us from evil’ and to emerge 
from the conflict victorious, if our temptations come to us, 
but not if we go to them, 

Once, while William of Orange was laying siege to a town 
on.the Continent, an officer ventured to go with a message to: 
the spot where he was directing the operation of his gunners. 
When the message was delivered, and the answer to it 
received, he still lingered. ‘Sir,’ said the Prince, ‘do yow 
know that every moment you stand here is at the risk of your 
life?’ ‘Irun no more risk,’ replied the officer, ‘than your 
Highness.’ ‘Yes,’ said the Prince, ‘but my duty brings me- 
here, and yours does not.’ In a few minutes a cannon-ball 
struck the officer dead. The Prince was untouched.® 


3. Driven. —R.V., ‘The Spirit driveth him 
forth.—Yet it was not some outside force. He 
had received the Spirit which now drove Him into: 
the wilderness. It was a pressure from within, 
although it is not to be watered down into a mere 
desire of His own soul to be alone. It was that 
pressure of the Spirit of God, though in larger, fuller 
measure, which drove the prophets to do their 
unwelcome duty and sent them to carry their 
burden, When Jesus sat down to speak in the 
synagogue of Nazareth, He applied the prophet’s 
words to Himself, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, , ..-HMe hath sentsme.’. | 


Sometimes it will be the case that your temptations will 
arise from among the best blessings of your life. Sometimes 
a great endowment of gifts, followed with a great baptism of 
sanctifying and consecrating graces, will point you out as the 
man prepared of God for some great office in the Church.. 
And this providence and that so besets you behind and before, 


?G, S. Barrett, Zhe Temptation of Christ, Pp 57- 
°C. Stanford, Zhe Lorad’s Prayer. 
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cand God and man so lay their hands upon you, that you may 
truly be said to be dtven to take such and such a step. , But 
mo sooner have you taken that step than you are thereby 
plunged into a sea of more terrible temptations than ever 
before, till your very promotion threatens to be your perdi- 
‘tion.? 

Jesus was not driven forth in spite of His own 
will. H. J. C. Knight notices that Christ had to 
take account of four wills—the Father’s will, His 
own, the will of man, and the will of the devil.2. The 
will of the devil He deliberately thwarted, and that 
on all occasions. The will of man He respected, 
drawing it by the bands of a man, which are the 
bands of love, but forcing it never. The will of 
the Father He made His own, bringing His own 
will into harmony with it. 

But He had a will of His own—‘ Father, if it be 
possible . . . nevertheless not my will, but thine be 
done.’ He was driven forth by the Spirit, because 
that was the will of the Father. But in the wilder- 
ness, as in Gethsemane, He made the Father’s will 
His own. 

Why was He driven forth to be tempted? 

I. Because He was a man. Temptation is as 
inevitable to man as death. ‘Terrible to all men 
is death,’ says Carlyle; ‘from of old named king 
of terrors.’ But to some men at least the real 
king of terrors is not death, but temptation. 
Jesus was ‘in all things made like unto his 
Brethren” (re: 22"). 


2. He was tempted that we might know Him to 
be man, that we might recognize Him unmistakably 
as of ourselves, and take Him for an example. 
It is in temptation that we need His example most 


of all. 
temptation He would have been no example. 


I believe it can be shown that these experiences so follow 
the lines of the generically human, of what is true for all 
men, and point the way to the solution of so many problems 
affecting human life universally, as to compel the conviction 
that this is, at least, one design behind the record of His 
career, namely, that it should exhibit once for all the central, 
archetypal human life in its victory over all incompleteness, 


and over all evil. This conviction is specially forced upon 


1 A. White, Zhe Walk, Conversation, and Character of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, p. iit. 


2 The Temptation of our Lord, p. 45. { 


. 


And if He had not been a man in His | 


any one who ponders much on the story known as the 
Temptation of Jesus. Standing where it does in the record 
of His career, a résumé of the main elements in His soul- 
travail as He stood on the threshold of His life’s work, it 
reflects not His temptations only, but ours: setting forth, 
under the veil of parable, the universal human threshold 
fight, the multiform yet essentially threefold moral conflict 
which men everywhere must endure who would at the out- 
set of their career place themselves in the path to true 
success,? 


3. He was tempted in order that we might feel 
assured of His sympathy. ‘For we have not an 
high priest that cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, but one that hath been in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin’ 
(He 4”). } 

The raw apprentice, who is trying his best, and finds a 
great deal in his work that is dull and difficult, is cheered at 
once if his foreman tells him, ‘I have gone through it all, 
my lad, in my time—it’s the only way of getting a good 
training. Go on, and things will be easier soon.’ The 
youth in his teens, bewildered and surprised by the new and 
mysterious impulses that are surging up within him, con- 
fusing his conscience, engulfing his will, might be saved 
from years of sorrow by a word of sympathy from one older 
than himself. Why do not fathers speak frankly and calmly 
to their lads at that critical age, and assure them of their 
knowledge and their perfect sympathy? What a moral 
leverage it would confer, whata new power for victory !# 

Could Jesus, then, have been so tempted as to 
fall? The answer must be yes. For otherwise 
the temptation was not the temptation of a man; 
nor was it in any sense a real temptation. And if 
we deny the reality of His temptation, we do in- 
justice to the perfection of His sympathy. 

How, then, did He overcome? By the Sword of 
the Spirit, which is the Word of God. To every 
form of temptation with which Satan assailed Him, 
He replied by ‘It is written.’ He knew the 
promises of God, and He believed them. May we 
not know and believe them also? We have an 
additional guarantee, even Christ Himself. ‘ For 
how many soever be the promises of God, in him 
is the yea’ (2 Co 1%). The only, difference 
between us seems to be that, being full of the 
Holy Spirit, He was able to believe the promises 
utterly, and to use them with unerring effect. 

8G. A. Johnston Ross, The Universality of Jesus, p. 85. 

4E. L. Hicks, Addresses on the Temptation, p. 12. 
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—TBe Bucan 


By tHe Rev. R. M. 


ALL the findings of our series of studies on the 
sequence and synthetic doctrine of Christ’s parables 
have been based on the self-evident fact of Matthew 
giving in his Gospel the historical and logical order 
of those he records. But in addition to this, we 
have assumed that the parables recorded by Luke 
have been otherwise treated, and so are legitimately 
available for such an arrangement as serves to 
reveal the parallel they are capable of forming with 
the Matthean sequence. 

It is desirable, however, in order to the establish- 
ment of our case in regard to the sequence and 
synthesis of Christ’s parables, that we give some 
distinct consideration to this matter of the Lucan 
parables and their scripturalarrangement. Indeed, 
in order to vindicate our assumption, it will be 
necessary to show (1) that Luke’s order of these 
parables is not that of their delivery, and (2) that 
there is nothing against, if not indeed something 
to encourage, that arrangement of them, which 
affords a striking parallel to the sequence of those 
recorded in Matthew’s Gospel. 

If, as is now generally conceded, we may regard 
our present Mark as the earliest of the three 
Synoptic Gospels, and as a main source of what is 
related in the other two, we have here a clue to 
guide us, in comparing the use made of one 
element in their material, respectively by Matthew 
and by Luke. But we may also regard it as the 
scaffolding, rough sketch, or guiding outline of the 
work which they took in hand. And as a matter 
of fact, it is from their adherence to, or deviation 
from, the narrative given in Mark’s Gospel, that 
we are best able to appreciate the respective 
courses pursued in their Gospels by these two later 
Evangelists. 

And here at the outset we note that while 
Matthew embodies in his Gospel about one hundred 
and fifty verses more of Mark’s narrative than 
does Luke, this latter follows more closely the 
order of events as there recorded. Nor is this 
surprising, as the Jewish apostle had his own 
personal experience to aid him in this matter, 
while the Gentile evangelist, lacking this, would be 
the more dependent upon an earlier writer, dealing 
with his facts, if received from Peter, practically 


Parables. 
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at first hand. And, indeed, we might say that, 
apart from events the course of which is naturally 
determined, Luke seems wholly dependent upon 
Mark for such adherence to historical order as his 
Gospel affords. There is then on the very surface 
of his narrative a presumption against the strict 
adherence to factual sequence of the third 
evangelist, in his treatment of fresh matter. 

But now when leaving this general consideration, 
we turn to see how Luke deals with incidents 
recorded by him in common with Matthew, in 
regard to which Mark’s guidance is lacking, we 
find that Matthew has more probability on his side 
as regards their historical setting. Thus Christ’s 
sermon at Nazareth offers such a case. Luke 
introduces this at the very outset of Christ’s public 
ministry, while Matthew records this visit to the 
village of His upbringing as taking place after the 
delivery of Christ’s first series of parables. All the 
probabilities are in favour of the latter of these two 
versions of this incident. Indeed, it is generally 
recognized that Luke’s setting of the Nazareth 
sermon, as a frontispiece to his narrative of Christ’s. 
ministry, has its motive in artistic considerations. 

As illustrative of the probabilities of the case 
where Matthew breaks away from the narrative of 
Mark, we may take the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
in his account*of which Luke follows Mark. 
Matthew relates this as an after incident of the: 
day upon which this apostle gave in his-own house, 
according to Luke, a great feast in connexion with 
his acceptance of Christ’s call. Now Matthew’s 
full account of Christ’s varied activities on that day 
strongly suggests that its events had that clear 
place in his mind, which the memorable character 
of the day for him might very well give them. 
Against this Liike’s ‘on one of these days’ gives 
us no impression that his association of this event 
with the day of the voyage to Gadara, given at an 
earlier point in Matthew, is more worthy of 


’acceptance. 


It is a leading feature of the third Gospel, that 
the links which bind its successive items together 
are of a thoughtful and suggestive, rather than, like 
Matthew’s, of an historical or logical, nature. Thus 
the paragraphs here as they follow one another, 
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often seem like comments on what has gone 
before, or as illustrative of that just previously 
recorded. Indeed, the chapters of this Gospel often 
look like sermons, with the various incidents re- 
lated, or subjects dealt with; as so many heads of 
the discourse. It is undoubtedly the special 
talent of the literary’artist which has most con- 
tributed to this result. But this faculty is not one 
which conduces so readily, as the more prosaic 
endowments of Matthew, to a close adherence to 
historic order. 

But the great outstanding feature of this third 
Gospel is to be found in those nine chapters 
(10-18) of didactic discourse, largely in parabolic 
form, which intervene between a close following of 
Mark’s narrative up to the departure from Galilee, 
and the resumption of this with the incident of the 
children brought to Jesus to be blest. In as far 
as the subject-matter or language of this part of 
Luke’s Gospel is in common with anything to be 
found in the other Gospels, this is very scrappy and 
piecemeal, and drawn indiscriminately alike from 
earlier and later portions of these records. Indeed, 
in the main, this: quarter of the Gospel firmament 
presents to our gaze something like a Milky Way, 
densely crowded with clustering gems, radiant with 
evangelic truth and grace, but marshalled withal in 
somewhat bewildering fashion. Nothing is more 
obvious here than the lack of all attempt at any- 
thing like historic sequence. 

Now it is here that almost all the parables recorded 
by Luke are to be found, only two of the great 
Lucan parables being met with elsewhere in this 
Gospel. It is then apparent that these parables of 
Luke’s Gospel are as much distinguished from 
those of Matthew’s narration, in their lack of 
historical presentation, as they are in respect of 
their generally gracious character and evangelic 
tone. We may then safely aver that there is no 
reason to regard Luke’s order of recording the 
parables which he has preserved for us, as that of 
their statement by Jesus. 

In view of this our conclusion, and the con- 
siderations which have led us to it, we cannot 
expect much guidance from Luke’s narrative in our 
efforts to discover some hints as to the real 
sequence of their delivery. We may indeed well 
regard the factual sequence of the Matthean par- 
ables, and the light this throws on the development 
and synthesis of the parabolic teaching, as the 
most helpful guidance we can have in the matter, 


and so be content if we find encouragement in 
Luke’s presentation of the parables he records, to 
confirm in any measure that arrangement of them 
which this demands. 

The two specially Lucan parables, outside of the 
nine chapters in which all the others are to be 
found, are the first and the last, those of the Two 
Debtors, and of the Pounds, which latter, but for 
Luke’s report, in common with Matthew, of the 
Parable of the Husbandmen, would be the last, as 
the Two Debtors is the first in his Gospel. The 
former of these two parables we have found good 
reason to regard as one dealing with the conditions 
of grace, and as such a fit parallel to that of the 
Unforgiving Debtor of Matthew’s Gospel. This 
latter in the Matthean record is given as Christ’s 
last parable in Galilee, coming thus somewhat 
after the Sower group of parables. Luke, on the 
other hand, sets the Two Debtors before the 
Parable of the Sower, which he also relates. Now, 
although regarding this parable as more likely to 
have been delivered at a later point than that 
which Luke gives it, we can see that in it which 
might affect this evangelist in giving it the foremost 
place it occupies in his Gospel. For, apart from 
the consideration that for this gracious gospeller it 
has special attraction, as setting forth the whole 
scope of grace, and so no less suitable a frontis- 
piece to his record of the parables than is the 
Nazareth discourse to his narrative of Christ’s life 
and work, it has its own distinct echo of that view. 
of man’s natural condition which we find in the 
Parable of the Sower. There, in the varied soils, 
we saw a moral differentiation of those outside 
Christ’s kingdom, and here we are taught that 
while all men by nature are debtors to God, there 
are notable differences in their individual indebted- 
ness. This parable then has an aspect which 
relates it very closely to the first parable alike of 
Mark and Matthew. 

But we discover the most fitting parallel to that 
initial Good and Bad group of Matthean parables, 
setting forth Christ’s teachings on the great distinc- 
tion, in the Lost and Found parables of Luke. 
These we find quite in the heart of the nine 
chapters of this evangelist’s special but desultorily 
arranged matter. The only clue afforded us here as 
to the time of their delivery is to be found in the 
introductory reference to the charge against Jesus 
which is mentioned as prompting their utterance, 
‘This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.’ 
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This would seem to connect the delivery of these 
parables with the feast in Matthew’s house, which 
is the occasion given in his Gospel for this remark. 
And in that case their delivery would be at.a time 
very appropriate to their rudimentary teaching. 
The Parable of the Midnight Borrower is the 
first recorded of Luke’s three parables on prayer, 
appearing as it does in the eleventh chapter of 
his Gospel. It occurs there immediately after the 
account of Christ teaching His disciples the Lord’s 


Prayer,.in answer to their request for guidance in . 


this matter. As the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew’s 
Gospel forms part of the Sermon on the Mount, 
we have this to encourage us in relegating the 
delivery of Christ’s first parable on prayer to the 
days of His Galilean ministry, quite a suitable 
time and place for it as a parallel to the Matthean 
parables.on growth. 

The other two parables on prayer are found at 
the very end of the nine distinctively Lucan 
chapters, and immediately before that incident of 
the children being brought to Jesus, with which 
Luke again joins Mark and Matthew in their 
narratives of Christ’s ministry. These parables 
are thus placed prior to those later teachings of 
Christ in this and other forms, associated with the 
experiences in Jerusalem which preceded His 
passion.: Prayer as an essential element in the 
development of the spiritual life, alike in early and 
late stages, may well have had its inculcations in 
parabolic form, both in Galilee, and throughout 
the itinerary portion of our Lord’s ministry, which 
began with His departure from it. 
© The parables of the Two Debtors and of the 
Good Samaritan, which, as treating of grace, we 
have paralleled with Matthew’s finding group, 
although reported separately in the seventh and 
tenth chapters of Luke’s Gospel, are both. im- 
mediately preceded by references to incidents 
recorded in Matthew’s eleventh chapter. The 
narrative of the Magdalene’s appearance in Simon’s 
house, with which the former parable is bound 
up, follows here Christ’s allegory of the Market- 
children, which in Matthew’s report of it, as in 
Luke’s too, is wound up by a comparison of the 
Baptist’s austerity with the geniality of Christ. 
Luke’s artistic taste here leads him to illustrate 
and show the real character of this distinctive 
feature of our Lord, by setting before us the 
scene at Simon’s feast, with the parable it gave 
occasion for. A paragraph, further on in Matthew’s 


eleventh chapter, reports Christ’s exclamation, ‘I 
thank Thee, Father, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes,’ and this it is which 
immediately precedes the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan in Luke’s tenth chapter. .We may then 
regard the season of these Galilean utterances, as 
the most likely one for the delivery of the above 
two parables. And this well. fits in with their 
logical position. 

The other parable of this group, that of Dives 


| and Lazarus, is found some chapters later on in 


Luke. Its immediately succeeding. context, re- 
lating to occasions of stumbling, occurs in. Matthew 
shortly before his mention of Christ’s departure 
from Galilee, while his own last reported parable 
of the group we are dealing with, the Unforgiving 
Debtor, appears in his Gospel at the same point. 
It is distinctly interesting to notice that besides 
being both alike in their separation from the 
other parables of the group they belong to, these 
parables are also alike in having a notably judicial 
aspect, Dives and the Unforgiving Debtor being 
both pictured as incurring doom. Here again in 
this case we find a distinct fitness of their teachings 
for the time they seemingly belong to. 

The Barren Fig-tree has its place in Luke’s 
Gospel between two incidents, recorded like this 
parable only by the third Evangelist. These 
present to us our Lord’s rebuke of sentiments 
excited by some recent calamities, and His cure 
of a bent woman in the synagogue. This special 
Lucan matter follows the contrast drawn by Christ 
between man’s weather wisdom and his lack of 
spiritual foresight or concern, while it is followed 
by the parables of the Mustard Seed and Leaven. 
These indications of its place in the Saviour’s 
ministry would oblige us to regard it as spoken in 
Galilee, previous to the transfiguration, and sco 
prior to those Matthean parables to which with 
others it offers a parallel. But against this there 
may be set the fact that, immediately after the 
paragraphs we have referred to, Luke speaks of 
Christ going on his way through cities and villages 
teaching, and journeying on to Jerusalem. It is 
just to this period of itinerary teaching that logical 
considerations would lead us to refer it, and with 
all the literary facts before us, we think that 
these considerations may well turn the. scale in 
favour of the more suitable place and time for its 
delivery. 
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We are encouraged to regard this as the true 
view of the case by the like circumstances of the 
Farm Servant, another parable of the same group. 
Although found in a later chapter of Luke, its 
setting also connects it immediately with words of 
Jesus reported by Matthew as spoken in Galilee. 
But here again, on the other hand, we have a 
distinct statement of Christ being on the way to 
Jerusalem, in the verse which immediately succeeds 
this parable, and have little doubt that this is the 
correct guide to its true and suitable place in the 
Gospel narrative. 

The Parable of the Pounds is, as has been 
mentioned, one of two introduced by Luke into 
those portions of his Gospel in which he clearly 
follows the course of the Marcan narrative. It is 
related here as spoken in Jericho in connexion 
with Christ’s visit to Zaccheus. This incident, 
which Luke alone reports, immediately succeeds 
his account of Christ’s granting restoration of sight 
to Bartimzeus, recorded by Matthew as taking place 
after our Lord had left Jericho for Jerusalem. As 
it is just after His entry into the Holy City, that 
Matthew represents Christ delivering those parables 
on the divine claims, whose parallel we find in the 
three we have now been considering, we judge 
this Parable of the Pounds to be quite in its right 
place here. 

In regard to the Parable of the Rich Fool, which, 
as depicting the doom of neglected duty, has 
clearly its logical place alongside our Lord’s last 
parables, all we can say of its position in Luke is, 
that it appears among the most variously connected 
matter to be found in all this Gospel. For if we 
have here (in chap. 12) many echoes of the Sermon 
on the Mount,.we have also those of the most 
solemn ‘teachings of the passion week, in Christ’s 
injunctions to vigilance and His parabolic contrast 
between the faithful and the unfaithful servants. 

The Lucan Parable of the Great Supper has 
so much in common with that of the Wedding 
Feast of Matthew’s record, that one may be 
pardoned for finding in that alone, enough to 
warrant our view of the two as parallel. At the 
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same time that notable presentation of the divine 
grace which it affords, may well have led Luke to 
give it the setting of Christ’s popular days in 
Galilee which he has done. But here again we 
have not. only that mention of the journey to 
Jerusalem before it, in these nine chaotic chapters, 
but also that of Christ’s words of lament over 
Jerusalem at sight of the doomed city, to encourage 
Our assignation of it to a later and more appro- 
priate period. 

The Parable of the Sagacious Steward imme- 
diately follows in Luke’s Gospel the ‘lost and 
found’ triad, with its suggestiveness of the Galilean 
ministry and its surroundings. It is immediately 
followed by that of Dives and Lazarus, the few 
intervening verses being made up of some sentences 
from the Sermon on the Mount. While this 
Parable, by which it is followed, brings us in its 
sequence into the atmosphere of Christ’s closing 
addresses, the immediate setting of the Sagacious, 
Steward has clearly its nearer connexion here with 
His earlier teaching. But the arrangement in this 
case is one characteristic generally of the third 
Evangelist, who ever seeks to temper Christ’s 
severe teachings by His gracious ones. Thus the 
Parable of the Rich Fool is succeeded by our 
Lord’s comforting counsel against temporal anxiety, 
the solemn truths appended to that of the Great 
Supper are followed by the Lost and Found 
parables, and the grave lessons of the Sagacious 
Steward, Dives and Lazarus, and Christ’s pre- 
dictive warnings, precede the gracious parables of 
the Importunate Widow, and Penitent Publican. 

We may then, while recognizing that the very 
nature of our present task renders definite results 
impossible, consider that such guiding hints as 
their settings afford, give us some fair encourage- 
ment to regard the Lucan parables as alike logically 
and historically furnishing us with a parallel to the 
Matthean sequence. And.we may add that it is 
those parables in Luke, the logical position of 
which is most obvious, that give us least indication 
as to their real place in the story of Christ’s 
evangelic and saving ministry. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


The Serpent in Genesis. 


On reading over my Commentary upon the third 
chapter of Genesis, I see that I have given no 
justification of my statement that the serpent in 
Genesis is a symbol of the Babylonian god Ea. 
So I must supply the omission by a letter. 

Ea, the culture-god of Eridu, was the god of the 
deep. Here was his home, and from hence he rose 
to instruct the Babylonians in the arts and sciences, 
and reveal to them the ¢evfu or ‘law.’ The ‘deep’ 
corresponded to the ocean of Homer, and encircled 
the earth, and from it sprang the sacred tree of Ea 
at Eridu, called the g7s-kzm, or ‘tree of revealed 
knowledge.’ In W.A.Z. ii. 51. 45-47 this deep 
is stated to be ‘the Serpent.’ 

The serpent originally had legs. Babylonian 
cosmology taught that the present creation. had 
been preceded by an earlier one, a sort of first and 
imperfect attempt of nature, in which the law and 
order of the existing world were replaced by chaos 
and anarchy. The offspring of Tiamat, the dragon 
of chaos, were all of them monsters of composite 
shape. These monsters became the beasts of 
burden which carried the triumphant gods of light, 
and so the emblems of the cities over which the 
gods presided. The dragon of Babylon is repre- 
sented on the enamelled tiles of Nebuchadrezzar 
as a serpent with the horn of a unicorn and four 
legs, the two hinder of which are provided with 
eagles’ talons. The middle part of the serpent 
has been ingeniously assimilated to the body of a 
quadruped, and the tail is erected like that of a 
beast. At Nippur only the head and tail retain 
their serpentine character. Since Babylon was 
dependent on Eridu, from which its presiding god 
was derived, we may see in its dragon a picture of 
the serpent of Eridu. 

Hence in Gn 3/4 it is assumed that the serpent, 
which appears there in connexion with the tree of 
knowledge, had once walked upon legs. Besides 
being god ‘of the deep’ and ‘of fishermen,’ Ea is 
also stated to be the god ‘who is on the left side 
of the garden,’ ‘who overshadows the garden’ (like 
the ‘ overshadowing’ gzs-Azn or ‘ tree of knowledge’), 
and who is god ‘of the horn of the garden’—an 
expression which is explained by the old Baby- 


lonian map published in THE Exposirory TIMEs, 
November 1906, p. 69, where the rivers of Paradise 
are represented as running into the land in the 
shape of a horn, to the east of Eridu. In my de- 
scription of the map I have called the horn—as it 
would seem, erroneously—a bird’s beak. 

In C.Z. xxv. 47, 48, where the list of Ea’s titles. 
is given, he is further said to be the god ‘of the 
gardener,’ literally ‘keeper of the garden’ (ze. the 
Biblical Adam), as well as god ‘of the cultivated 
ground’ (ékkari; cf. Gn 4?) He is also god 
of ‘the potters,’ ‘smiths,’ ‘ musicians,’ ‘ diviners,” 
‘stone engravers,’ ‘goldsmiths,’ etc.—in fact, of 
all the practisers of the crafts which mankind owed 
to his teaching. Cf. Gn 471-22. 


A. H. Sayce. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


———— 


Atene, Sekef, Upbarsim. 


THE recent discovery of the palace at Babylon has 
suggested to me an idea connected with Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, of which we have an account in the 
fifth chapter of the Book of Daniel. The feast 
clearly took place in the palace; and it is evident ~ 
that when the king saw the vision, he was under 
the influence of wine. Either of two things may 
have helped torcause the vision. One is, that the 
words JMene, Tekel, Upharsim may have been 
there, before the king’s eyes, permanently inscribed 
on the wall, in cuneiform characters. The standards 
of weights and measures were probably kept at the 
palace, and there would be fixed spots in the 
palace hall for testing them, or possibly for weigh- 
ing the royal revenue, which may have been paid 
in kind as well as in coin. Near the spots where 
this was done the words recorded may have been 
inscribed ; AZene marking the place where goods 
were counted ; Zeke/, that where they were weighed ; 
and Upharsim, that where they were classified as to 
quality, and separated. 

The other supposition is that the inscriptions 
may not have been in the Banquet Hall, but in 
some other part of the palace, where the king had 
often seen them, and that they came up vividly to his 
mind. Or a serving-man may have opened a door 
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through which they became visible from the royal 
seat. The vision of the hand was of course due 
to Belshazzar’s guilty conscience, as he knew that 
he was committing sacrilege in drinking out of the 
holy vessels from Jerusalem; but there seems no 
reason why the words he saw may not have had an 
objective existence. - Marcaret D, Greson. 


Cambridge. 


£.S.—I am told that such a thing is to 
be seen in the cathedral at Freiburg, in the 
Black Forest, where a loaf depicted on the wall 
marks the spot where the town bread was weighed. 


The Name of God in Genesis. 


THE notes in THE Exposirory Times for May 
1909, p. 378, on ‘The Name of God in Genesis’ 
induce me to offer you for publication the results 
of my investigations in this subject. I studied in 
the Old Testament Seminar, during last winter 
session, Gn 11-Ex 3!2. For Ex 31-4!" and 624: 
are duplicates, a fact which Mr. Cox seems to 
have overlooked. The following are my results. 

min alone occurs 148 times in the Massoretic 
Text of Gn 4!-Ex 3° inclusive. In 118 places 
the other texts have either ods or ooN mm, 
so that there is evidence for the use of mn only 
in 30 passages. 

onds alone occurs 179 times in Gn 11-Ex 3! 
in the MT. Only in 59 passages have the other 
texts mim (in 47 DPN ANIM); but those texts which 
have the name ovmds instead of myn’ are less im- 
portant. 

Both names: ods: min’ occur 20 times in MT 
in Gn 24-32; but there is only one passage (3?) 
in which all the texts have both names. In 19} 
there is very good evidence for the use of pbs 
(6e6s) alone; in 11 passages the evidence for mm 
alone (or «vipuos, etc.) is very slight and inconclusive. 

When we consider that the tendency to use nn’ 
for or along with obs was incomparably greater 
than the contrary, those few passages which support 
myn as against oss are of little account. The 
conclusion is therefore justified, that the name 17 
did not originally occur in Gn 11-Ex 3”. It is 
consequently quite unscientific to determine the 
analysis of a source by the names of God. 

NIVARD JOHANN SCHLOGL. 


Vienna. 
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Genesis iv. 26, 


THE Hebrew reads nin’ ova Np? bran Is, and is: 
usually translated ‘Then began men to call upon 
the name of the Lord.’ The Septuagint reads 
obtos nAmicev emixadelcbat TO dvoua Kuplov TOD Ocod, 
‘This (man) hoped to call upon the name of the 
Lord God.’ Now this translation, in spite of its 
absurdity, has kept its place for two thousand years 
and there is no question of a various reading in 
the Septuagint. As Dillmann pointed out, the 
Septuagint probably had the simple ? instead of 
tsornt. But the remarkable thing is that it points 
out by its very absurdity the true rendering of our 
present Massoretic Text. For the men who did 
the Pentateuch part of the Septuagint were much 
better Hebraists than Greek scholars. ‘ 

With the key to the passage given by them, we 
observe that the verb 5min may be Hophal of 


Sn, the Piel and Hiphil of which mean to ope. 

The next point is that the Septuagint translators 
have not translated idiomatically. For in trans- 
lating a Hebrew phrase such as that, the main 
Hebrew verb, in Greek as in English, must be 
made subordinate, and taken as an infinitive or by 
an adverb or adverbial phrase. When this is done, 
we get one of the finest and most suggestive texts in 
Scripture, instead of the obscure ‘began to call’— 
‘Then men called opefully upon the name of 
Jehovah’; that is to say, there was. something 
hopeful about the birth of this man Enos. This 
is the true Hebrew idiom. See A. B. Davidson’s 
Hebrew Syntax, § 82. 

The Greek translators had a difficulty always in 
dealing with cases of the subordination of one 
verb to another, thus in Ex 8%, 3pymn ND pmin 
nbd (‘ye shall not go far away,’ see Davidson’s 
Hebrew Syntax, p. 114). The Septuagint has 
ob pakpay arrorevetre TopevOyjvat, literally, ‘ye shall 
not stretch far to go,’ which is just as far from 
Greek as-from English idiom. 


J. IveracH Munro. 
Canisbay, Wick. 


The eMeuten at the Cross. 


At the conclusion of the illuminating discussion 
of the faith of the centurion in Galilee, you speak 
of the saying of the centurion who stood by the 
cross,—questioning whether even he meant that 
‘Jesus was Emperor.’ 
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Certainly he did not. For he did not say ‘ the 
Son of God,’ but ‘a Son of God,’—as the margin 
of the Revised Version correctly renders. This 
man, familiar with Greek and Roman mythology, 
ranked Jesus as a heavenly hero, such as Hercules 
or Theseus, divinely commissioned and gifted for 
the helping of men. 

And the crucifixion, so discordant with the 
‘current Jewish conception of the Messiah, was not 
out of harmony with the classic idea of the Hero. 
For, as J. B. Mozley says, one element in that idea 
was that ‘the hero came into awkward contact 
with his fellow-men, was suspected, feared, disliked, 
wronged. He did not mix well with the world 
because He did not belong to it. He was a 
sufferer for deeds of goodness.’ 

It was, I venture to think, this conception of 
the mythologic demigod, with his heavenly origin, 
his noble helpfulness, and his tragic destiny, that 
rose.in the centurion’s mind as he watched Jesus 
on the cross. And so he said, ‘ Truly this was a 
righteous man, a heavenly hero, a Son-of God.’ » 


CAMERON MANN. 
Bishop's House, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


JoBn ttt. 16 and its Surroundings. 
‘THE Gospel for Monday in Whitsun Week calls 
my attention to some important minutie. 

In my Greek Testament Jn 3!° begins with 
a capital letter after a little space; but I forgot to 
State on the margin that Weiss has a small initial. 
The same small initial was in Tischendorf, but 
v. Gebhardt changed it into a capital. This use 
of ovrws or Otrws ascribes the following verses to 
Jesus or to the Evangelist respectively. 

I turn to the A.V. and R.V. The latest edition 
of the A.V. published by the B.F.B.S., printed by 
Eyre & Spottiswoode (Ionic 16mo, 1907), puts 
a paragraph (1) at v.14 and at v.1°; the Cambridge 
Paragraph Bible (by F. H. Seana) has no break 
either at v.14 or at v.16; the R.V. onlyatv.16& The 
Two Version Edition (Oxford, 1899) calls attention 
to the difference between A.V. and R.V. at v.}‘; 
the Interlinear Bible (Cambridge, 1906) does not. 

Scrivener’s Mew Testament in Greek, according 
to the text followed in the A.V., together with the 
variations adopted in the R.V. (latest edition, 
Cambridge, 1908), begins a new section at v.16, 
while in his own Greek edition he went on till 


v.21 without a break, and omitted to state in the 
margin that Westcott-Hort and R.V. have one 
atin. 18; 

One of the many reprints of Lloyd’s Greek 
Testament, that of 1836, puts the speeches into 
quotation marks; it extends the marks from 
y.121, 

The Codex Vaticanus goes on in the same line 
without any interpunction. 

AIWNIONOYT@SPAP. 

The Codex Alexandrinus has breaks at v.14 and 38, 
not at 1°, 

Wordsworth-White have a capital at 
indicating by it that a new section begins here. 

Stephen (1546) has not even a full stop, but only 
a colon, after v.%; while the Amalytical Greek 
Testament (Bagster, 1907) begins a new section 
with !§ (neither at 14, nor at 1°). 

Similar cases of importance attached to a single 
letter’ oGcuf “at Mt 122265 SIf Spelt witae 
capital, Todro introduces a remark of the Evan- 
gelist; with a small letter, rodro continues the 
speech of the Angeland Jesus. At 26°° the codices 
AC begin new paragraphs, BD not; at 17 only 
D has a new paragraph. 

It is only recently that in collations we have 
learnt to attend to such apparent minutiz. 

Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 


The Gramaic Equivafent of 
‘Blessed.’ 


In Votaw’s fine article on the Sermon on the. 
Mount, which opens the Extra Volume of the 
D.£., is a little omission to which I beg to call 
attention. 

Speaking on the Beatitudes, Votaw says, p. 14, n. i: 
“we is in O.T. usage nearly confined to the Psalms, 
where it appears nineteen times (elsewhere seven 
times).’ More correctly it would be to say ‘ 
nineteen Psalms twenty-six times, elsewhere in 
eight books’ (Dt., 1 K., Is., Prov., Job, Eccl., Dan., 
2 Ch.); see the Concordances. Then Votaw goes 
on to speak of 933 and the corresponding Greek 
renderings paxdpuos and edAoynrds, concluding : 

‘It is a fair inference from these data that Jesus 
used WS rather (han 372, and the Greek trans- 
lators of His words did well to follow the LXX in 
rendering this by paxdpros. Zhe point is of some 
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importance for determining the exact meaning of 
Jesus when He uses this term in His Beatitudes. 
In the ‘Blessings and Cursings’ of Dt 27. 28 the 
terms are 33 and wk, rendered in the LXX 
by etAoynpevos and émxardparos. The Greek word 
for “woe” in the Woe passages of the Gospels is 
oval,’ 

I quite agree, but why does Votaw omit here 
all reference to Aramaic, after he has written 
earlier in this very article: ‘Jesus habitually taught 
in Aramaic, not in Greek’? The regular Aramaic 
equivalent for Hebrew “wm is 3: in singular or 
plural (dual), with suffix, genitive. or dative. 
The following forms occur in the Targum: 
2D, JA, AAW, PADDY 5 Dw, (Aw, Pd"w, pw. 

The same forms are used in the Syriac Versions, 
especially in the Palestinian Syriac. See also 
Dalman, Gvammatik des jiidisch-palistinischen 
Aramiaisch, § 56. Ps 378%: ‘O taste and see that 
the Lord is good; blessed is the man,’ etc., runs 


in Aramaic: 7235 Nay mn 30 onN. Not “wy, 
but 331, or, according to Luke, jy2°21w will have 


been the first word that opened this Sermon. 
Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn, 


The Salt of tbe Earth and the 
Bight of the Word. 


THE juxtaposition of these two figures (Salt and 
Light) appears to us a little surprising; but we 
find it also in Pliny, who says that salt has some- 
thing of the nature of fire, and records the observa- 
tion, that to the whole body nothing is better than 
saltand sun (//7s¢. az. xxxi. 9, 45: Salis natura 


est per se ignea, et inimica ignibus . . . maxime 
usurpanda observatione, quae totis corporibus 
nthil esse utilius sale et sole dicit. ‘The latter 


saying is a nice commentary on Mt 51°16, 
Es, NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 


+ 
+ 


‘Rife and Cimes of Waster 
Zobn Hus.’ 


I am very much obliged to you for your kind 

review of my Life and Times of Master John Hus. 
May I be allowed to submit a slight correction. 

My book is not a translation, but was written in 


English. 


I have never written in any language except im 
English and my own Czech [Bohemian] language. 


Count Lurzow. 
London. 


+ 
- 


Professor Briggs on Msafm t.— 
Q@ Suagaestion. 


In the ‘International Critical Commentary’ on the 
Psalms, Professor Briggs divides Ps 1 into two 
strophes of six tetrameter lines each, rejecting vy. 
(which he regards as a mosaic of three earlier 
passages), because he cannot adapt it exactly to 
the metrical scheme of what precedes and what 
follows. The result of this rejection of v.3, 
however, cannot be regarded as wholly satisfactory, 
for it leaves the opening words of what is then the 
second strophe too abrupt and disconnected. 
This second strophe opens thus: 


Not so the wicked ! 
But rather are they as the chaff which the wind drives 
away. 


This plainly requires in the preceding lines some 
simile whereby the condition of the righteous man: 
was illustrated. It must be with regard to this. 
simile, that the words are used, ‘ Not so the wicked ! 
But rather are they as the chaff” etc. ‘These words 
cannot refer simply in a general way to the de- 
scription of the righteous man given in the first 
strophe. 

We are therefore driven to the conclusion that 
the figure of v. formed a part of the original 
poem, and the task of the commentator must be 
to divide the verse in some way so that it may be 
brought into line with the metrical arrangement 
of the rest of the poem. Even if this cannot be 
done, the verse should be retained and the -sug- 
gestion made that through some fault of copyist 
or reader the metrical arrangement has been 
disturbed. A too great desire for exactness and 
symmetry may lead to as faulty results as a total 
disregard of any metrical system whatever. 

It would seem, however, that a fair show can 
be made for v.°. 

Probably mm) is what remains of the half line 
with which the strophe should have opened and 
originally read mm sim. The remainder of the 
verse naturally falls into four lines, the third of 
which alone is irregular. In this (S929 95 dy) one 
tone is wanting, and to complete it one is tempted 
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to suggest that after yn>y) a verb has dropped out, 
(perhaps my’, Qal.). The clause Syay xb will then 
be a circumstantial clause. 

The strophe will then be regular so far as it 
goes: but one line is still wanting. This, alas, 
we cannot now supply, though we may feel certain 
that it originally existed. 

In any case, it seems more reasonable to admit 
‘that we have in this psalm a poem of three 
‘strophes, the first and third of which are practically 
‘complete (one word has to be supplied in each of 
lines four and six of the third strophe), than to 
‘cast out wholly v.° because we cannot now make 
it fit in exactly with the metrical arrangement of 
the other verses. 

V.2 as has been said, is certainly required by 
the opening expressions of v.‘. 

A word may be added on the question whether 
v.> is a mosaic of three earlier passages or not. 

In judging of the ‘originality’ of any part of 
‘a psalm, the fact must be constantly kept in mind 
that if Hebrew poetry has any kinship with other 
‘Semitic poetry (Arabic poetry, for example), the 
use of the same figures of speech in different 
poetical pieces, in more or less identical terms, 
-does not necessarily imply ‘quotation.’ The word 
‘quotation’ is here used generally for conscious 
suse on the part of a writer of words and figures 
known to have been used by another writer. The 
theory of ‘quotations’ must be charily employed 
when the lines under consideration are merely 
figurative and contain no striking ethical teaching. 


—: 


Entre 


F. G. Kenyon. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Mr. 
Frederic George Kenyon to be principal Librarian 
of the British Museum, in succession to Sir 
Edward Maunde Thompson, who has retired. In 
making this announcement the Z?mes adds: 
‘Mr. Frederic George Kenyon is the son of the 
late Mr. Robert Kenyon, Q.C., D.C.L., Vinerian 
Professor of Law at the University of Oxford. 
His maternal grandfather was the late Mr. 
Hawkins, Keeper of Antiquities at the British 
Museum at a time when there was only one 
department of antiquities. Mr. Kenyon was 
born in London on January 15th, 1863, and 
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Arabic poetry to a considerable extent consists in 
the use of stereotyped figures of speech, and the 
originality of the poet is often shown only in some 
slight variation of the form (the wording) of the 
metaphors or figures. These are the common 
property of all; the setting is the mark of origin- 
ality. Judging from the repeated use in the Psalms 
of the same figures with but slight variations, we 
are inclined to say that Hebrew poetry must have 
similarly employed very largely stereotyped forms. 
It is only because so little of Hebrew literature 
has come down to us that this fact is not more 
patent and more generally recognized. 
Zeitoun, Egypt. W. R. W. GARDNER. 


+. 
+ 


She Sun Standing Stile. 


Mr. Youne will find his views on this subject, as 
given in the March number of THe ExposiToRy 
Times, confirmed in an able essay entitled 4 
Misunderstood Miracle, by the Rev. A. Smythe 
Palmer, B.A. (Swan Sonnenschein). 

The late Professor G. F. Wright, in his Scientific 
Confirmations of O.T. History (pp. 64, 65), shows 
that he has found the clue to the same solution of 
the difficulty. The marginal reading ‘Be silent,’ 
taken along with the fact that the ‘ Book of Jasher’ 
was a poetical work and of an uninspired character, 
should clear away the principal difficulties that 
have clung for so long around this remarkable 
event in Old Testament history. 

ROBERT KELLY. 


Geelong, Australia. 


- 


(lous. 


was educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, and became a Fellow of Magdalen College 
in 1888. In the latter year he became assistant in 
the British Museum. He is a D.Litt. of Durham, 
and a Ph.D. of Halle.’ 

Mr. Kenyon contributed an article on WritiInG 
to the fourth volume of the Dictionary of the 
Bible, and an article on the Papyrr to the Extra 
Volume. He also contributed four articles to 
the single-volume Dictionary of the Bible, two 
of them articles of the highest importance and 
of great originality, the article on the ENGLISH 
VERSIONS and the article on the TEXT oF THE 
New TESTAMENT. 
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‘Conybeare and Scott. 

There is nothing better in the Aidert Journal 
for July than two short reviews in the end of it. 
The one is a review of Dr. Conybeare’s Myth, 
Magic, and Morals, by Mr. R. R. Marett of 
Oxford ; the other is a review of Dr. Scott’s The 
Pauline Epistles, by Principal Jones-Davies of 
Manchester. 

Mr. Marett is not a theologian. At least he 
says he is not. But he is one of the most capable 
and learned writers on Religion; he is probably 
the best authority in our day on the relation of 
Magic to Religion. He does not find Dr. 
Conybeare satisfactory. 

He is not distressed about Dr. Conybeare’s 
departure from the paths of orthodoxy. ‘But,’ 
he says, ‘when he condemns the Eucharist, and 
incidentally humanity’s immemorial attempt to 
effect communion with the divine, as a failure to 
apprehend the laws of cause and effect, he either 
is guilty of a most unscientific dogmatism or is 
drawing on sources of information denied to the 
rest of the race.’ 

Principal Jones- Davies has read Dr. Scott’s 
book as carefully as Mr. Marett has read Dr. 
Conybeare’s, and he is. very much better pleased 
with it. He begins: ‘The attitude of Dr. Scott 
is frank and fearless, but, unlike critics such as 
Dr. van Manen, he is no iconoclast. His work 
is a sane and moderate attempt to solve the 
problem of these epistles by the application of 
critical methods.’ And he ends, ‘ We look forward 
with high hopes to further work from the pen 
of a writer who has already made a valuable 
contribution to an important and_ perennially 
fascinating study.’ 


Some Quotation Volumes. 

The making of quotations cannot be called a 
lost art, because, so far as we know, it has never 
attained to a place among the arts or sciences yet. 
Of all the books that are manufactured there is 
scarcely ever a book that is more utterly dull, flat, 
and unprofitable than a volume of quotations. 
And yet the right use of a quotation, when it is 
also a right quotation, is one of the most delicious 
surprises of literature. 

Nevertheless let us look at some volumes of 
quotations. They are of much variety. Messrs. 
Harrap & Co.’s Sesame Booklets will do *o begin 
with. There are seven of them — Wayside 


Thoughts from Tennyson, Wayside Thoughts 
from Longfellow, A Calendar of Thoughts from 
Browning, Great Thoughts from the Ancients, 
Great Thoughts from Emerson, Word-Pictures 
from Ruskin, and the Golden Link of Friendship. 
They are dainty and delightful to handle and 
their titles exactly express their contents. 

The book which F. M. Hornby has compiled 
and called Great Minds at One is in the form of 
a birthday book. But it has this originality that 
under each date two or three quotations are given 
from different authors, the same in theme and in 
sentiment. The publisher is Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
and the American edition may be obtained from 
the Wessels Company of Brooklyn and New 
York. 

The Reilly and Britton Company of Chicago 
have produced what the trade would call a fancy 
book, every page having a flower printed all over 
it in light green below the letterpre$s. Its title is 
also fanciful— When Good Fellows get together. Its 
quotations, however, are the genuine discoveries 
of a genuine lover of literature, though some of 
them are discovered in Burns and some in 
Herrick. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein have a long series of books 
of quotations, to which they have just added a 
Dictionary of Quotations in Italian, by Thomas 
Benfield Harbottle and Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalbiac. It is more a work of science than of 
art, for it contains an enormous number of short 
quotations, mostly in proverbial form, and they are 
printed in the smallest type and crowded together 
in the smallest space. There is an index of authors 
and two excellent indexes of subjects, one Italian, 
the other English. 

Now notice three deliberate dictionaries of 
quotation—not books of elegant extracts, but 
volumes of serious usefulness for the press or 
the pulpit. The first and best is Zhe International 
Encyclopedia of Prose and Poetical Quotations, 
edited by Mr. William S. Walsh, and published 
by the John C. Winston Company of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Walsh claims to have gathered his quotations 
from the literature of the whole world, but he has 
considerately translated into English those which 
he found in foreign languages. It is an encyclo- 
peedia of words as well as ideas, the first step 
towards a universal concordance. Under SMELL, 
for example, we have Falstaff’s ‘The rankest 
compound of villainous smell that ever offended 
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nostril’; Trinculo’s ‘He hath a very ancient and 
fishlike smell’; a quotation from Coleridge’s 
Cologne; and then two quotations about smelling 
a rat, one from Jonson’s Zale of a Tud, the other 
from Butler’s Hudzbras. 

Messrs. F. B. Dickerson’s book is called A 
Dictionary of Thoughts, and the sub-title is ‘A 
Cyclopedia of Laconic Quotations from the best 
Authors of the World, both ancient and modern, 
alphabetically arranged by subjects.’ The editor 
is the Rev. Tryon Edwards, D.D. It was a 
' serious mistake of Dr. Edwards not to give the 
name of the book from which the quotation was 
taken. He has had the courage occasionally to 
quote himself, and he must have known the titles 
of his own books. He does not forget his sub- 
title ‘laconic.’ Under Wirr he quotes Sir Philip 
Sidney —‘My dear, my better half.’ Which 
signifies, no doubt, that Sir Philip Sidney was 
the originator*of that gallant phrase. Here is 
one of the quotations he makes from himself. 
It comes under the title of Witts. ‘If rich men 
would remember that shrouds have no_ pockets; 
they would, while living, share their wealth with 
their children, and give for the good of others, 
and so know the highest pleasure wealth can 
give.’ 

By far the most imposing of these quotation 
books is Funk & Wagnall’s Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations, edited by J. K. Hoyt. Like the rest 
of the dictionaries it is arranged according to 
subject, and there are no omissions here of book 
or page or paragraph. After the title the editor 
adds that it ‘contains the names, dates, nativity, 
and nationality of the authors quoted.’ One of 
its wonders is what is called a Concordant Index, 
containing the first line of each of the quotations, 
arranged in alphabetical order. In. that concord- 
ance the eight authors most frequently quoted are 
indicated by signs. These are the eight in their 
order—Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Tennyson, Lowell, Pope, Longfellow. 


Above the Cloud. 
Cleaving the cloud 

Low-hung and dark, 
Fearlessly mounts 
The joyous lark. 


Soar, O my Soul, 

On wings! Thou, too, 
Piercing the cloud 

Shalt find the blue. 


The Great Text Commentary. ae il 
The best illustration this month has beer 
found by the Rev. W. K. HH.» Macdonald} 
Glenton. : 
Illustrations for the Great Text for October 
must be received by the 1st of September. The 
text is Rev 32% 

The Great Text for November is Rev 7% 20— 
‘After these things I saw, and behold, a. great 
multitude, which no man could number, out of 
every nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne and before 
the Lamb, arrayed in white robes, and palms in 
their hands; and they cry with a great voice} 
saying, Salvation unto our God which sitteth on 
the throne, and unto the Lamb.’ A copy of Law’s 


The Tests of Life or of Scott’s The Pauline aaa 


will be sent for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for December is Rev 744— 
‘These are they which come out of the great 
tribulation, and they washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ A copy 
of Jordan’s Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought, 
or Dykes’s Christian Minister, or Wilson’s How 
God has Spoken, will be sent for the best 
illustration. 

The Great Text for January is Rev 148— 
‘And I heard a voice from heaven saying, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours ; for their works follow with 
them.’ A copy of Geden’s Zxtroduction to the 
flebrew Bible, or of Scott’s Pauline Epistles, or of 
Wilson’s How God has Spoken, will be given for 
the best illustration. 

The Great Text for February is Rev 20!2— 
‘And I saw the dead, the great and the au 
standing before the throne; and ‘books were 


opened: and another book was opened, which is» 


the book of life: and the dead were judged out 
of the things which were written in the books, 
according to their works.’ A copy of Law’s Zests 
of Life or Newton Clarke’s Doctrine of God will be 
given for the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 
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